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“Tae Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before exaur o'clock a.m. 


NEWS OF TIE WEEK. 


aniline 
HE Bavarian dynasty in Greece expired on the 22nd of 
October—of contempt. The Grecks took the oppor- 
tunity of a royal journey to the Morea to pronounce against 
their Bavarian ruler, and as the population were entirely 
unenimous, King Otho had no choice but to yield. He 
could not have mustered ten Greeks to defend him, and 
accordingly ran away, first to Corfu, and afterwards to Vienna. 
His Queen showed more vigour, but there was no Gaeta for 
her to defend, and she accompanied her husband to Germany, 
where they will both reside as members of the reigning 
family of Bavaria in great comfort for the rest of their days. 
The expulsion created some sensation in Europe, but the 
three Powers principally interested are under bonds to keep 
the peace ;— Russia having no army, England no cotton trade, 
and France a Mexican war of invasion to conduct. . So they 
have all agreed to non-intervention ; and the Greek National 
Assembly, about to be summoned by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, will be allowed to choose for itself. The head of that 
Government is Mavrocordato, an old but energetic and digni- 
fied man, well acquainted with European politics, and sure to 
maintain outward order. 








The candidates for the vacant throne are believed to be 
numerous, but only three have much chance. The Greeks 
would like to choose Prince Alfred of England, with whom 
the Athenians were much pleased a year or two since, and 
who would, they think, bring them back the Ionian Islands, 
but the selection is forbidden by the settlement of 1831. The 
choice, therefore, is limited to the Duke de Leuchtenberg, 
grandson of Eugene Beauharnais, and brother-in-law of the 
Czar; Amadeus, second son of Victor Emanuel, and Prince 
Ypsilanti, son of the well-known Chief of the Hetairia, the 
Secret Society which freed Greece. The Italian’s chances 
would twelve months ago have been far the best, but 
Rattazzi’s policy has so degraded the dynasty that the Greeks 
are now half unwilling to accept a Prince who may be a 
French nominee. As it is, they will probably fall back either 
on their own people or on the descendant of the Beauharnais, 
who, Greek by religion, would be acceptable to Russia, and 
not offensive to France. 


Mr. Cobden has made a very masterly speech on com- 
mercial blockades, in which he has no doubt shown that, in war 
with either France, or Russia, or America, it could scarcely be 
our true policy, dependent as we are on the products of those 
countries, to use the right of blockading their coasts; that 
blockades, as we now find, are very injurious to our com- 
merce, and that we have often really waived that right, even 





when professing to exercise it. His inference so far is legiti- 
mate. When he goes on to add that, therefore, it would be 
wise for us to vote for the exclusion of the right of commercial 
blockade from the international law of the future, we cannot 
follow him. The result would be simply to put all nations, 
that chose to keep no navy and no arsenals completely beyond 
our reach, unless we chose to send military expeditions from 
our small army. What could we do if Greece or China, or 
the Southern States, supposing them to see the advantage of 
not having a navy, chose to maltreat our citizens, and we 
wanted to compel redress? We should be simply paralyzed, 
and could no more reach them than a fish could reach a bird 
in the air above —unless, indeed, we liked to despatch 
a military force. The power of commercial blockade is the 
only simple and humane weapon of international police 
in small cases of wrong; and if Mr. Cobden’s principle 
were admitted, the true policy of all the second-rate 
naval powers would be to lay down their navies altoge- 
ther, and destroy their fortifications on the coast. The whole 
fate of war would then depend on the relative power of 
armies alone,—for our navy would be useless,—an admirable 
policy in the interests of France, but scarcely in those of 
England. 


We have at last an official estimate of the quantity of cot- 
ton produced in India. The fact had dropped out of recol- 
lection, but the staple was once taxed in transit within India 
itself, and the quantity produced cannot, at all events, be less 
than the quantity taxed. A writer in the Cornhill, with 
more wit or better memory than his neighbours, has referred 
to the old return, and finds that in 1822, 798,000,000 lbs,, or 
2,660,000 bales of 300 lbs., entered Bengal by /and, most of 
which was consumed there. The India House could readily 
furnish similar returns for Madras and Bombay, and the total 
would give the minimum of the Indian production, or about 
11,000,000 bales of 300 Ibs. each. 


Mr. Disraeli prophesied on Thursday, in a public meeting, 
held at High Wycombe, of the Association for the Augmen- 
tation of Small Benefices, that the hour of the Church’s tri- 
umph over the working classes of England draws nigh. The 
English people, he thinks, are by nature enthusiastic and 
religious. ‘The notes on the gamut of their feelings are few, 
but they are deep. Industry, liberty, religion, form the 
solemn scale. Industry, liberty, religion—that is the history 
of England.”’ This generation, he said, would not pass away 
without witnessing a period of exaltation in the mind of the 
toiling millions, “such as has not been equalled in our time 
or the times of our fathers.”” How could the national Church 
—the Church which is not merely a Christian Church, but 
emphatically the Church of England, which “ blends with 
divine instruction an appeal to the sentiment of patriot- 
ism, and announces itself not only as the Church of 
God, but the Church of the country,” best take ad- 
vantage of this approaching opening? In five ways. She 
must herself occupy as widely as possible the ground of 
education, so as to bring up the young within her 
pale. She must apply to Parliament for a moderate but 
well-considered extension of the episcopacy. She must de- 
velop completely the lay element in the administration of 
her non-spiritual affairs, so as to explode the clerical con- 
ception of the Church. She must apply in the great 
towns the right of parochial visitation possessed by the 
parish priests. She must extend the number, increase the 
efficiency, and secure the pecuniary position of the clergy. 
On the whole, we heartily agree with Mr. Disraeli, but 
he has omitted to insist on one of his own points. The 
Church must reassert her liberty if she is ever to be popu- 
lar. ‘Industry and liberty,” as he justly reminds us, are 
engraved, and, we should say, even more deeply than religion 
on the constitution of the English mind. The most enthusi- 
astic religious movement of England was closely mixed up 
with a revolt against the oppression of despctic power and 
formalism. If the clergy are to reach the hearts of the 
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people, there must be a resurrection of liberty as well as of 
activity. It cannot preach to the people bound hand and 
foot with the graveclothes of Calvinism, and its face wrapped 
about in a napkin of Romanism. Even now it hears, if it 
would but obey, the command which onee pronounced 
with authority the words, ‘ Loose him, and let him go.” 


Mr. Walpole followed Mr. Disracli with some striking re- 
marks on the quantitative difficulties in the way of the 
Church’s work. In 1801, he said, the population of England 
and Wales was 10,000,000, now it is 20,000,000. In sixty 
years, then, the whole field of its labour has increased as 
rapidly as in the eighteen previous centuries. As the popu- 
lation increases between 200,000 and 300,000 per annum, or 
between 500 and 600 every day, a new church and a new 
clergyman should be appropriated every four or five days. 
The laws of demand and supply, truly remarked Mr. Walpole, 
are not to be depended on in the higher regions of our nature, 
where wants and wishes are not only not identical, but fre- 
quently contradictory. The State cou/d not supply these 
wants, and, therefore, voluntary associations must themselves 
labour first to rouse, and then to satisfy them. Mr. Walpole 
concluded by making up for his political treachery to Mr. 
_ Disraeli last session on occasion of Mr. Stansfeld’s motion, 
He follows the lead of Mr. Disraeli, he said, with pride and 
pleasure. The House of Commons has in him “ one of the 
most brilliant, if not the most brilliant genius that it ever 
possessed.”’? He hopes to stand ‘at his side and under his 
shicld’’ on many a future battle field, and on none with 
greater delight than in those on which are fought the battles 
against the Dissenters. For ourselves, and in the interest of 
the Church of England, we should trust that those field days 
may be few, even though they cement anew the bonds of love 
between Mr. Walpole and his leader. The life-blood of poli- 
tical Dissenters is a costly cement even for Tory union. The 
Church will be even less likely to regain the nation by mili- 
tary campaigns than the North to restore the Union by the 
same method. 


The Daily News and another paper have announced, not, 
we believe, without ground for what they said, but prema- 
turely,.and, we may now say, erroneously, that the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice has determined to throw up his benctice in the Church 
of England. We have the best reason to know that the ques- 
tion pendingin Mr. Maurice’s case, whatever it may have been, 
hasnow been otherwise decided, and, to the great satisfaction 
of a large party in the Church, he has consented to withdraw 
his resignation. ‘The literary sceptics might full off from the 
Church without much observation; the controversial system- 
builders might depart without raising a sigh; but if the 
broadest and deepest thought in the clerical renks were likely 
to shake the dust off its feet, we should have only the 
narrow textual or the prim ceremonial ardour left to be the 
salt of the Church; and whether that could so far season 
the always large mass of Laodicean indifference and selfishness 
in every clergy as to preserve it from rapid corruption, it is 
not easy to say. 

The Bank of England has raised its rate of discount from | 
two to three per cent., in consequence of the steady diminn- | 
tion in the bullion, amounting to 395,845. last week. The 
policy of the Bank seems now to be to make fewer and larger 
alterations in their rates, instead of altering the rate half per 
cent. at a time. The change created no surprise, but its | 
amount dil. 


while breakfast was proceeding, was invited to 
also, and made a speech of some length. He defe 
trade, which had, he said, gained a victory 
wihtich he believed had been accepted by the Austrian Prem} 

Count Rechberg was not, however, as “ despotic” as _ 
Napoleon, but he hoped M. de Thierry would be able = 
strengthen his hands. He should be happy to talk over “ 
matter with him, and had ridden over in order to ask him ts 
dinner, an announcement received with “ enthusiastic don. 
ing.” The incident is a curious one, the more so as Lord 
| Palmerston is not Foreign Secretary, is not much given ; 
impulses, and is not very likely to have forgotten that his 
speech would be read in Paris. 7 


enter 
nuded Free 


in France, and 





The Record is becoming profane. It has invented a new 
term for bishops—Palmerstonian bishops, we conclude— 
Privy-Councillors of the King of kings. It might almost as 
well constitute them a Cabinet at once, with the Bishop of 
Durham for premier. And what an amazing government of the 
world we should have! The phrase was invented by our contem. 
porary to excuse itself for publishing extracts, while yet 
liable to revision and reconsideration, from a private copy of 
Dr. Colenso’s work. The argument is rather Irish, « What 
loyal subject,” says our contemporary, ‘would allow the 
crown or honour of his earthly sovereign to be clandestine} 
assailed by one of his Privy-Councillors without uttering g 
public warning? Would it be tolerated that in such a case 
misprision of treason should be veiled under the pre. 
text of conventional usage? Shall a different measure 
be applied to a case which involves the honour of the 
King of kings, in a case where a Prelate is circulating a book 
which may sap the faith of thousands who have been taught 
to regard him in his official capacity as a right reverend 
Father in God?’ To prevent the circulation of 
“book which may sap the faith of thousands,” the 
Record anticipates the circulation of the more objection- 
able passages, and provides securely against their pos- 
sible withdrawal, by circulating them at once on its 
own responsibility and in violation, we repeat, of all the prin- 
ciples of literary honour,—in order to prevent something that 
it calls misprision of treason to God. The Record has veiled 
its ideas so closely in political metaphor, that we are not clear 
what nature of guilt this might be. Does it mean that unless 
it had published this passage of Dr. Colenso’s, the divine 
government would never have learned the full iniquity of the 
plot against it, for this is what this ubscure metaphor appears 
to convey? Or does it mean that it was in discharge of the 
duty of guarding the public against spiritual errors, that it 
found it necessary to diffuse them before they were finally 
adopted by their author? In either case the Record appears 
to add little to the dignity of its professed cause,—to be 
rather a fidgetty and feeble servant of Eternal Truth. We 
have not yet perused Dr. Colenso’s book, but we can hardly 
imagine that the Record will have diminished the range or 
paralyzed the influence of its errors, by the irritable clutter 
of its premature and inexact revelations. 


Sir Charles Wood has appointed Sir Charles Trevelyan— 
Mr. Trollope’s Sir Gregory Hardlines—to succeed Mr. Laing, 
as Indian Minister of Finance. Considering that the same 
Secretary recalled the same officer for open insubordination, 
and that the objection to Mr. Laing is his independence, the 
selection is somewhat eccentric. Sir Charles Trevelyan, how- 
ever, has real capacity, and equally real self-conceit, the two 
t duty is to 





The American Government, with its usual want of interna- 
tional tact, has appointed Commodore Wilkes to command a | 
squadron off Bermuda. That island is the great depot for | 
European trade with the South, and Commodore Wilkes | 
accordingly buzzes about in a highly inquisitive manner, | 
creating among the objects of his attention much such a sen- | 
sation as is made by a wasp. Of course neither those who | 
intend to break the blockade, nor those who are innocent of | 
any such plan, approve of all this annoyance, and at the | 
beginning of the week the complaints began to look serious. 
The Admiralty ordered two first-class steam men of war to the | 
Bermuda station, and the friends of the South grew more 
cheerful than they have been since the President's proclama- | 
tion. The cloud, however, passed off, as it was felt that | 
Commodore Wilkes would certainly not be sustained if he | 
stepped beyond the law. An exhibition of bad taste is no | 
ground for a national quarrel. 


Baron de Thierry, Austrian ex-minister, was on Monday 


indispensable qualities in a Minister whose first 

snub impracticable subordinates into dicent activity. Sir 
Charles Wood, moreover, with such a subordinate, must learn 
to write civil despatches, an art he has not yet acquired. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan is not the min to accept smart little sarcasms 
without a telling reply. In India the appointment will be 
popular, the new minister being an official par excellence, yet 
a friend to the contract law. 


point connected with Indian politics upon 
which even the Indians are permanently in the wrong. 
They assert that the Exchequer balances have risen 
from twelve millions to nineteen, and that the revenue 
is therefore obviously prosperous. They forget what 
these balances are. They are not a real reserve, but 
only the amount of specie at any given time in the 
treasuries. Up to 1859 it was always held, and justly, 
that this sum should never be less than six months’ 
income, or about twelve millions sterling. The revenue since 


There is one 


++ 


ae then has been increased to upwards of forty millions, but the 
invited to breakfast by the Southampton Chamber of Com- | proportionate balance 


has never yet been secured. John 


merce. Lord Palmerston, who happened to pass the window | Smith, spending 1,000/. a year, wants, say, 500/. at his 
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but if he spends twice as much, and receives his 
aif-vearly, he will soon, whatever his increased 
5002. insufficient. 


bankers ; 
income ouly h 
means, find his 





We would call the attention of our readers to the remarkable 
letter of our French correspondent, giving the only coherent 
ecount which has yet appeared of the recent ministerial 
changes The steady suppression of the Spectator in France, 
a suppress 
the complete i 
how completely the Emperor, 


ness of his information. The narrative shows 


will. 

Mr. Cobden addressed his constituents on Wednesday in a 
speech of nearly two hours. We have analysed the speech in 
another place, but we may remark here that Mr. Cobden advo- 
cated a Parliamentary grant for Lancashire for a novel and 
somewhat eccentric reason. ‘The distress, he said, was caused 
by the blockade, and the right of blockade was based upon 
principles accepted by the Government of this country, which 
therefore, was responsible, and ought to find compensation for 
all the injury done. But the blockade caused by the 
British Government also injures the South. Should not the 
British Government compensate them also, and so enjoy the 
double satisfaction of injury from the acts of the North and 
the sufferings of the South ? 





The Home Secretary has respited Jessie M’ Lachlan. Her 
sentence is still deferred, but it is clear that the Home Office 
sees cause to distrust the verdict, and the capital punishment 
is of course remitted. A violent difference of opinion still 
exists on the case, but then we cannot hang people only by 
way of strongly supporting an argument. An objection is 
raised that the Secretary’s Office is becoming a Court of Re- 
vision, before which evidence may be taken in seeret, and 
which overrides the legally constituted court of justice. 
idea of irresponsibility !s absurd, the Home Secretary being 
far more responsible than any Judge in the land. The appeal 
to him is really an appeal to an extremely acute and neces- 


sarily impartial mind, aided by a jury of London editors. It} 


would be difficult to suggest a tribunal more likely to form a 
correct opinion upon a really difficult case, and it is only in 
such cases that the second inquiry is ordered. 





The Northern States have succeeded at last in creating a 
fleet. They have 256 ships in commission, 51 in the South 
Atlantic, 43 in the North Atlantic, 57 in the West Gulf, and 
21 in the East Gulf. Of these 25 are iron-plated, while the 
dockyards have orders to turn out 37 more. None of these 
ships are of the very first class, but they are eflicient enough 
for their present work, which is to blockade the South. Their 


| not trust to the fulfilment of the contract. 


number, are now working for weekly wages for their old 
owner, and taking care of themselves. Should the South 
regain possession of New Orleans, we hope the negroes will 
The movement at 
the North in favour of abolition is making great progress. 
Large bands of teachers are gone to Port Royal to educate the 


| freed blacks there,—and a black regiment, called ‘ Gardes 


ion now become permanent, is a high testimony to | 


while arrogating to himself, 


x, still studies the fuintest inflections of the popular | ' 
all power, | only three or four days before the battle, and were wholly un- 


d’Afriques,”’ has been embodied at New Orleans. 


The correspondent of the Datly News gives us, on his per- 
sonal knowledge, a curious story of a regiment of Connecticut 
recruits engaged at the battle of Antietam. They had joined 


drilled, officers and men alike—the only military man being 
the colonel. The three days were spent in teaching them to 
load and fire, and there was no time to teach them more. On 
the fourth day they were engaged, and held their ground in 
line manfully, till outflanked by an overwhelming force of the 
enemy. An order was then sent to the colonel to withdraw 
them, and he was obliged to reply that neither men nor 
officers could execute any movement whatever, and he could 


| ‘only stay where he was or run away;” and there he stayed, 


The | 


“the men never flinching under a murderous fire” till 
another corps relieved them, when half their number, including 
their colonel, were stretched on the field. These are, indeed, 
military materials worthy of better generalship than they 
obtain. 


A kind of Congress of Doctors, including M. Nelaton, and 
Mr. Partridge, have examined Garibaldi’s foot. The report is 


| still ineonelusive, but it is believed that the bullet is in the 


wound, and that the extraction, though painful, will not be 
dangerous. The general health of the patient is reported 
better, and there is ground to believe that the Mazzinians are 
making the worst of his case in order to intensify popular 
fecling against the minister who betrayed him, 


A correspondence on Montenegro, between Earl Russell and 
Prince Gortschakoff, has been published at St. Petersburg. 
The British minister explains English policy in few but suffi- 


ciently pregnant words. If, he argues, the Greeks or Slavs 


| yeyolt and are beaten, then the Turkish authority will become 


capacity for regular war may be tested, if it is true, as re- | 


ported, that an American captain has sunk a Confederate 
vessel under the guns of the Moro. Spain does not readily 
forgive an insult. 


A remarkable letter has been published from General | 


Winfield Scott. It 


was addressed to President Lincoln in 


March, 1861, and predicted many of the events which have | 


since occurred. Four courses, said the old general, by birth 
a Southerner, by sympathy a Northerner, but always faithful 
to the Union, were open to the new President. He could accept 
the Crittenden compromise, 7. e., surrender to slavery half the 
territories acquired and to be acquired ; or blockade all revolted 
ports; or say ‘*‘ Wayward sisters, part in peace !” or, finally, 
conquer the South. The last object might be accomplished 
with 300,000 men, commanded by a Hoche or Desaix; but 
the conquered country must be occupied by a great army, and 
liberty would probably be sacrificed. The letter has excited 
great interest, and the expression ‘ wayward sisters, part in 
peace,”’ seems lik« ly to become the Democratic watchword. 


The Richmond De spatch of the 27th September acknow- 
ledges freely that the negroes desert in masses to the North 
whenever they have the chance given them by the approach 
of a Yankee army, rebukes the Southern planters for even 
dreaming that they could withstand so great a temptation, 
and demands a Jaw to remove them into the interior beyond 
the reach of the Northern armies. This is convincing evidence 
as to the alleged attachment of the negroes to the Southern 
cause. We also learn from New Orleans, that the slaves of a 
Wealthy planter, named White, came in to General Butler, 
stated that they were loyal men and tired of slavery, but 
willing to work for their master for wages,—otherwise they 
would not remain on the plantation. The planter agreed to 


heavier, and be all the more heartily hated. If, on the con- 
trary, they are victors, Greeks and Slavs will quarrel and 
appeal to the world, and so bring on a general European war. 
Prince Gortschakoff replies by admitting the value of Turkey 
to the balance of power; but her permanence can be main- 
tained only by conciliating the affection of all her Christian 
subjects. Neither view seems very far-sighted, Earl Russell 
demanding the continuance of an impracticable status quo, and 
Prince Gortschakoff asking that oil and water shall discover 
terms of equal admixture. There are only two policies prac- 
ticable in Turkey—to maintain the Ottomans by external force, 
or to let Moslem and Christian fight it out—the result of 
the former course being oppression, and that of the latter an 
unknown quantity. It is not to the credit of British statesmen 
that they persist in choosing the immoral instead of the 
dangerous course. 


The police have, it is said, discovered the authors of the 
great theft of Bank of England paper. Nothing, however, of 
the slightest interest has yet transpired, except that the theft 
was contrived by a man named Burnett, an ex-employé of 
Messrs. Portal, the paper-makers, and another man in the 
mill, and was accomplished by taking a wax impression from 
the master-key. The plates were engraved by a knot of 
forgers at Birmingham, known locally as Mayner’s firm. Bur- 
nett, before the Lord Mayor, exerted himself solely to save a 
young woman with whom he was living, who was accused 
with him, but whom he declares to be innocent. 


The following shows the latest prices of the principal English and 
foreign securities :—Consols were 934 95 for Money and the 6th 
proximo, and 932 933 for the 4th of December. ‘The New ‘Threes 
were 918 917; the Reduced 91§ 913; the 30 years Annuities, 15. 
Indian 5 per Cents., 1094 1094, ditto Debentures, 100} 101 ; and 
ditto Bonds, 32s. prem. Exchequer Bills, June, were 20s. prem, ; 
and ditto, March, 15s. prem. Greek Bonds have improved, viz., 
to 145 15. Old Turkish 6 per Cents. were 834 85}; ditto, New 
Scrip, $ } prem. ; ditto paid-up, 68}. Venezuela, 293 292. 
Brazilian, 1005 ; ditto 44 per Cents, 95} 95}. Egyptian, 59}; 
litto Second issue, &. Me xican, 323 3dof- Moorish, 935}. 
Peruvian Scrip, 13 1} dis. Russian Scrip paid-up, 95$ 954 ; 
and Spanish Passive, 22} 224. A new bank has been started, 
called the Union Bank of England and France, with establishments 
in both London and Paris. It is intended to meet the new 
demand for accommodation created by the increase of trade, and the 
shares have been rapidly taken up. No more will be issued after 


their terms, and the whole of the negroes, several hundreds in | 6th November. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— a 
MR. COBDEN ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
T is a true pleasure to publicists weary with political plati- 
tudes to read a speech like that of Mr. Cobden to his 
Rochdale constituents. The drift of his utterance is all wrong, 
his tone too often tart, his policy one which, if fol- 
lowed, would lower the standard and emasculate the force of 
all political morals. But the speech itself is a triumph both 
for the orator and his party. It is brimming over with matter, 
with real political thought, and grave political facts, all stated 
with a lucidity, an appreciation of the meaning of words such as 
is seldom equalled in England, and surpassed by Mr. Gladstone 
alone. The case against blockades, the case in favour of the 
millowners, the case on the side of the North, have all been 
stated a hundred times; yet no man will read Mr. Cobden’s 
remarks on those difficult points without feeling that his own 
thoughts have become more definite and conclusive. That resuit 
is atriumph of speech, andthe more so when contrasted with the 
usual oratory of some of the speaker’s followers. These Man- 
chester men—we except Mr. Bright, and do not rank Mr. Forster 
among them—have a trick of concealing their intellects behinda 
fog of vague criticisms upon the intellects of other folk. They 
abstain from invention, as if they were conscious that they 
could never have power, and shirk for themselves the leader- 
ship they yet claim with no bated breath for the abstract 
views they uphold. They tell us that Lancashire distress 
ought to be met in such and such temper, but never remem- 
ber that the mass of mankind want to be told what to do. 
Mr. Cobden sums up the practical result of a hundred leaders 
in the remark that it would be cheaper to keep Lancashire 
on turtle and champagne than to go to war to free cotton; 
and his audience, suffering for want of that cotton, vehe- 
mently cheered the bold figure. The Northern argument, as a 
national and not an anti-slavery argument, has never been 
better put than in the sentence that they have a right to 
struggle for unity as well as Italians, while the de- 
fence of the millowners bristles with unmistakeable facts. 
They are subscribing, says the member for Rochdale, 
to an enormous amount. Every mill which is stopped 
implies a capital rendered useless, and consequent loss on an 
average of at least 2,000/. a-year. These very men who thus 
suffer must pay rates on the former value of property thus 
become valueless, and contribute therefore in proportion far 
beyond any other class. The richest among us is thought 
liberal if he forwards his 100/., while the manufacturer is 
condemned as a niggard while taxed for the selfsame object 
5007. or 600/. a-year. Nor would it be easy to the best 
trained of orators to condense the charge of naval extrava- 
gance into a sentence more cutting than this. ‘ While we 
spent 1,582,000/. in constructing ships, France spent only 
772,000/ , or less than one-half; and as we can build ships so 
much cheaper than France that we can send ships to France 
and pay a duty of 20 per cent. upon them, I would ask you 
how could France, with half the money, have been pre- 
paring a fleet to rival or to equal our own?” Mr. Cobden 
may be right, or the advocates of expense may be right, but 
there is the case for economy in a form every one remembers, 
and that in these business days is the end of political 
speeches. 
There, however, our praise must end, for the policy Mr. 
Cobden advised is as distinct as the rest of his speech, and 
would, we believe, if accepted, destroy the Liberal power. It 


was simply to postpone every other question, whether of| would put this unlucky official quietly to sle 
principle or of parochial polities, to the reduction of expen- | Peers, and for the rest—where is the gain? 





at present; there is no remedy for such a state of things that 
I am aware of, but a change that will make the party whi h 
really governs us responsible.” That is the sum of Mr Cob 
den’s policy, the real thought of his heart and Mr. Bri he? ; 
the object they had in view when last session they heoel = 
Mr. Stansfeld’s motion, to have thrust Lord Palmerston out at 
power. They want to admit the Tories because, once ad. 
mitted, Lord Derby must reign by grace of Bright, as tet 
Palmerston reigns by grace of Walpole. The bal: 

2 gas Sy Grace atpote € balance of power 
they believe will be in their hands, and they will be able to 
extort economies which the Liberals, supported by Torics 
have not the grace to effect. Now, accepting economy for 
the moment as the end of Liberal policy, let us look af the 
practical working of that scheme. 

The entry of the ‘‘ Tories” to power means the entry of 
certain statesmen, and Mr. Cobden knows, as well as our. 
selves, who these statesmen must be. Instead of Lord Pal. 
merston, the nation would have for Premier the Earl of 
Derby, and in the matter of thrift he is not much worse than 
his rival. He hates Italians, and loves laws protecting game; 
can bend on occasion to Rome, and detests with all his heart 
the Republic which Mr. Bright so worships ; but that is not to 
the point. He would not spend more money, but then where 
is the proof that he would spend any less? There is not g 
man on earth more jealous of the status of England 
than this head of the house of Stanley, or one who 
would scowl down more savagely an attempt to cal- 
culate the national honour in shillings. Only, where 
Lord Palmerston runs the risk of war with some little 
outlying Power— Mexico or China, Greece or Peru—Lont 
Derby would risk those most expensive of all catastrophes— 
war with France or the North. Does Mr. Cobden believe that, 
with Lord Derby in power, the Trent question would haye 
been settled without a war, or the final despatch have 
been one which Mr. Seward could accept without personal 
degradation ? If he does, he does not understand the difference 
between a Whig and a Tory; and if he does not, what does 
he mean by calling Lord Derby cheaper to keep than Lord 
Palmerston? Then, for Mr. Gladstone the passionate adyo- 
cate of more thrift, we should have Sir Stafford Northcote, 
whose theory is to brace up the financial nerves of the coun- 
try by new and searching taxation. That may be a sound 
idea, and we have always a fear of those gentle clectu- 
aries Mr. Gladstone’s too pleasant budgets; but it does 
not, at all events, conduce to reduction in outlay. The 
Navy would be transferred from the Duke of Somerset, who 
spends without stint in order that we may have a Navy, to 
Sir J. Pakington, who arged expenditure without stint in order 
that we might have a Navy, and who would undoubtedly act 
upon the advice he gave. We should not save a penny by 
him, while by substituting General Peel for Sir Cornewall 
Lewis we should lose a great many pennies. That officer, 
excellent as an administrator, is the very embodiment of 
the Tory theory about the use of armies. He is always want- 
ing more men, more guns, more clerks, more liberal support 
to the volunteers. Sir C. Lewis was certainly an odd chief of 
the Army to choose, but the choice has proved on the whole a 
success, and he has this unusual merit—he really tries to 
administer, to perform efficient work without for ever buying 
new tools. Lord Stanley would, we admit, be a gain even 
in point of economy, for England will one day pay 
heavily for the extravagance which Sir Charles Wood has 
fostered at the India House. But half the strength Mr. 
Cobden proposes to waste in ousting a Liberal Government 
ep in the 
Even Mr. 


diture. he state of things in Parliament, he argues, is not | Cobden does not claim for the Tories superior efficiency, and 


honest. The Premier of the Liberals is really a staunch old 


Tory, and “the consequence is that the Tories, particularly the | 


most antiquated and incorrigible—not the men who intend to 


be in office—they go a great deal further than he does—but | 
the Tories who sit below the gangway on the Opposition side, | really in power, and we shall prevent all that. 
are supporting the present Prime Minister. And why? For | 
very good reasons. He spends far more money, and obstructs | 


reform far more effectually, than they could. I venture to 
give it as my opinion that we are spending five millions more 


*¢ ° : .— » | y © ; - as 
money than if the Tories were in power. This is a most| Party feeling regulates much, but it never yet has 
anomalous position; the Tories, though not in office, | votes consi 


are in power, but have no responsibility—the Liberals 
are responsible for what is being done, and if they 


protest against it their leaders call in the aid of the, 
Tories, which enables them to carry their measures 
There can- | 


in spite of their own party. (Hear, hear.) 
not be anything so bad for a country as such a state of parties. 





Yet it is just the position of the Prime Minister, our leader | 


as for thrift—he turns out an economist, a strong despot, and 
an administrator, to make way for a tax-gatherer, a weak des- 
pot, and a martinet, and then looks to the second set to save us 
from high taxation. But, answers Mr. Cobden, we shall be 
Cannot the 
Member for Rochdale see that the game played by Lord Pal- 
merston is also open to his rival,—that on every question of 
reduction the old Tories, whose instinct is expense, will once 


| more desert their friends, and vote for their Whig opponents: 


affected 
idered really essential to the safety and honour of 
England. : 

The expenditure would go on as before; but its results 
would be misdirected. The heavy taxation would continue ; 
but the strength that taxation provides would be thrown into 
the scale which the bulk of the taxpayers loathe. The Tories 
have but two possible policies—to do as Mr. Disracli advised, 
and register Louis Napoleon’s decrees, or to stand by their 
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allies, and adopt Austria vice France. In the 
they would not hold power for a week, Mr. 
probably the solitary Englishman whose blood 
at the thought oa skulking behind a 
’s shield; in the second, they must come sooner or 
nym ‘collision with France. In other words, England 
ould betray Italy, and forfeit her position as chief of the 
Liberal world, in order to increase the chances of a most 
_ war. There are things which are dearer than gold; 
nd it is because Mr. Cobden can never appreciate that great 
truth that England must lose the benefit of the undoubted 
aid he could bring to her administration. 


THE CLAIMS OF LANCASHIRE ON ENGLAND. 

YPHUS fever has broken out in Preston. As yet it is 
confined within very narrow limits, but the physicians 
ascribe it to the low physical condition of the population, and 
fear that even if it does not spread, the same cause, an under- 
mined and exhausted vitality, may cause it to re-appear inde- 
ndently all over the district which is inhabited by the 
«blockaded poor.” This is for the English nation a moment 
of solemn trial. It is the most distinct providential sign we 
have yet received that the Lancashire operatives will suffer not 
only in humiliation and privation—for that we knew before,— 
put also in life and constitutional strength for the whole future 
of the present generation, if we do not come more generously 
and more earnestly to their aid. The class, never perhaps 
the healthiest, and yet at the same time accustomed to a 
liberal fare, are now reduced by a single step to that minimum 
of nourishment and warmth, and that maximum of mental 
anxiety, or worse still, that lisless despondency, which though 
it is a chronic condition with many who are early enured to 
it, always preys and preys dangerously on the life and mind 
of all who have habitually lived at a higher level. According 
to the official report, 183,000 persons are now relieved by the 
Guardians of the twenty-four suffering unions; and besides 
these, 128,000 more depend for relief solely on the relief 
committees, so that 511,000 persons at the very fewest 


traditional 
first case, 
Cobden being 
does not boil 





this calamity it is the class which is threatened by them. 
They, at least, are more than innocent in the matter; they 
have raised the standard of our national fortitude by their 
example, and taught us a lesson in patient endurance of nettling 
humiliations—-the hardest of all troubles to endure patiently 
—which few of us perhaps will be wise enough to take to 
heart. 

Indeed the Lancashire operatives, as a class, have far more 
claim upon us than the victims of ordinary misfortune. In 
1847, the Irish were fit subjects for boundless compassion; 
but the Irish were in a very different position indeed from 
the Lancashire operatives now. The potato famine was, in 
the strictest sense, a visitation of God—a natural retribution 
for the national indolence and énsouciance of the Irish indus- 
trial mind, which fell, in large measure, ut least, upon those 
who most needed it. They had, ignorantly no doubt, brought 
it on themselves; they had no means to make fight against 
the danger when it threatened, and they made no fight. 
| They rushed into it recklessly, and they bore it with the 
| stupefied dejection of creatures whose mind is too much occu- 
|pied with the pain and misery to dream of kicking against 
|the pricks. In Lancashire, now, everything is different. 
| The calamity which has overtaken the operatives is in no way 
|due to any deficiency in their own industrial character, and 
|they know that it is not. At the same time they had not 
| been improvident in the past, and yet they have not grudged 
to spend the last farthing accumulated by their providence 
before they would ask for aid. They have fought against the 
| pressure with their own strength before they would trust to 
any one else’s strength. Even now they bear their misery 
not as men stupefied, but as men who thoroughly understand 
the cause of their suffering— who believe, perhaps erroneously, 
'but still believe, that England might extract the imme- 
| diate evil by its roots, if she would but venture an unwise 
| and unjust intervention in American affairs, —and they elect to 
| refrain. Though the savings of years have been withdrawn and 
| spent as mere income; though the calamity. itself is aggravated 
by the deceptive aspect of needlessness which the actual 





are now dependent in these districts on the aid of others. | existence in the Southern States of the cotton that would at 
These numbers do not include any further allowance for |°N¢e remove it, produces ; though the ruined operatives pro- 
those who are relieved both by the Union and by the | bably know that it requires little fresh stimulus from the 
relief committees, but give only the actual minimum num- | Stfering districts to spur on the Western Powers into at least 
ber of persons known to be at present dependent on the | #2 attempt at remedial measures, —they hold back, and cndure 
help of others. The union poor are already increasing, too, | ™ silence the privations in which all England ought to share. 
at the rate of nearly 10,000 a week, and their numbers will | We do not hesitate to say that it would be quite as much 
probably reach, at least, 600,000 before the winter has pro- | ® personal duty for Englishmen at large to devote their own 
ceeded fur. Even at the rate of two shillings a head per | S@vings to a triumphant defeat of this impending danger, 
week, which is a very low winter allowance,—probably, not | #s it was for the poor operatives themselves to do the same. 
enough to avert want and illness, though enough to avert They might, had they chosen, have h mourably aceepted relief 
absolute famine,—there would be a drain on the resources of | from the public before they had exhausted their own private 
England of, at least, 60,0007. a week—and even at present of | Stores. The calamity is one for which, so far as we are respon- 


near 40,0097. a week—of which the Boards of Guardians now | 
provide only about 12,000/., and the subscriptions at most 
12,0001. more; leaving a deficiency of 16,000. weekly on the 
present urgent wants of the population ; and a deficiency of, at 
least, 36,0007. weekly on the almost certain future needs. How 
can we wonder that the people are falling into that state which 
predisposes to typhus? And yet if every one of the million re- 


sible for it at all, the nation at large is responsible; and no 
principles of morality would prove that the operatives ought 
| to beggar themselves by spending the accumulations of years 
| before they asked the nation to divide fuirly amongst us the 
| weight of the burden to be borne. But now, it is not a ques- 
‘tion whether this shall be done or not. The Lancashire 
| workmen, guided by their own instinct of independent pride, 





have spent these savings, or contributed them rather in the 


to meet this awful calamity, we should have about the sum we lump—for that is the truth ot the matter—towards the relief 
need to meet it. Surely, the power is not only not wanting, but fund; and now the only question is whether our generosity shall 
ample for the purpose. There may be a few-—far too few—of equal theirs, or whether we will permit: plague, pestilence, 
mo who are themselves included under the pressure of this | — a to <—< ¥' the oy =a se = 
misfortune, and who are also electors; but their share would, | 2ation. e say it is the simple duty o 2c 4 

at least, be more than phase by generosity among the | raise this ‘‘blockade” in an effectual manner,—in a manner 
richer ranks. ‘The subscription lists want leaders,—and | which shall make the winter not simply endurable, but safe 
leaders who do not give all they can in the wasteful form of | to the threatened classes. There should be no necessity at 
a single lump sum,—but who will pledge themselves to sub- | all for that reduction in the scale of living which predisposes 
eg monthly or weekly a given sum so long as the calamity —— and 0 type of a s = Seas 
asts. Ifthere were a few examples of true generosity at the | What the operatives themselves have done—devote our ; 
head, the weekly shillings Passe ona begin e flow Din rich | reserve to the cause,—but a tenth part as much, we should 
streams of steady aid; and we should have no need of the sug- ae far — 1s — — ~ — hs _ = 
gestion which is urged by a Member of Parliament in a letter | need to be done is,—for the whole of the non-sullering 
to yesterday’s Times, thal a Government grant should be made. | classes to put by weekly a mere trifle from their means for 
We cannot believe that Englishmen are so lost to all sense of this sole purpose. As we have said, the registered electors 
national duty as to evade for a moment the solemn obligation | could, without being conscious of the effort, subscribe weekly 
that rests upon those who have the means, to share them | for this oe or hp gs to — potion 
with those who have been robbed of them by this catastrophe, | wants of these men who have shown themselves | 

and this not merely up to the point of alleviatiag the eg | patient sufferers, but far more discriminating politicians than 
of totally sweeping away danger like that which now threatens | many in the class above them. We call ita political purpose, 
them. Lancashire must not suffer from typhus fever if English because the long-repented Slavery policy of England in times 
Justice can prevent it. Every death that occurs there due | gone by sowed the first seeds of this calamity ; because the 
to this cotton blockade, will be a stain not only upon the | present policy of England imperiously restrains us from in 
nation’s heart, but on its conscience. If there is any class | any way meddling with its causes ;—and because it 1s always 
which distinctly has not deserved to suffer the consequences of | @ political purpose, and the highest of political purposes, to 


gistered electors of England were to set by only one shilling weekly 
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teach every class in the nation that the national tie amongst | Bavarian monarchy in Greece. 





us is a reality, and not only a name. 
GREECE. 

i ey is one king less in Europe. The Greek trilogy, 

the first two parts of which were played off at Nauplia 

and Athens some months ago,* was finished last week at 


Missolonghi and Patras by one of the most pacific revolu- | 


tions ever seen in Hellas. The final act of the drama 
was as full of spirit and animation as its predecessors. After 
the fall of Nauplia and the broken resistance of the Athenian 
Chambers, it seemed for a moment as if King Otho and his 
consort were getting the upper hand ; but this transient gleam 
of royal success soon vanished, and it became manifest that 
the anti-dynastic opposition was fast consolidating the whole 
country. From all parts of Greece came news that a 
gradually rising sentiment of hostility to the Bavarian Govern- 
ment was pervading every class of society, including even 
the troops, and amounting in some cases to open insurrection. 
In western Greece, ia particular, the spirit of revolt before 
long assumed gigantic proportions, leading to the violent ex- 
pulsion of many functionaries, known to be partisans of the 
reigning dynasty, from villages and cities. The full import- 
ance of this movement was well understood by M. Dragumi, 
the new Minister-President at Athens, who, on the 12th in- 
stant, summoned a council of his colleagues to deliberate on the 
state of the country. The result of this conference was an 


audience of the King and Queen, at which M. Dragumi strongly | 


advised them to abdicate in favour of Prince Ludwig, eldest 
son of Prince Luitpold, of Bavaria. King Ocho having grown 
of late extremely fat and somnolent, was quite willing to hand 
over his crown to whomsoever his advisers miglit point out ; 
but Queen Amelie energetically protested against this course. 
The repeated assurances of the Minister, that if the abdication 
were not proclaimed forthwith, a revolution, in which the 
lives of their Majesties might be in danger, would be the cer- 
tain consequence, had no other effect upon her Majesty than 
her expressed determination that she would hold out to the 
last, and, if necessary, die like a queen. At last, after pro- 
tracted discussion, verging almost upon violence, M. Dragumi 
hit upon a happy expedient for diverting the exaltation of 
Queen Amelic. THe proposed to their Majesties to take a 
journey through the western provinces of the realm, to re- 
kindle by their illustrious presence the waning loyalty of the 
people. The King, not very fond of exercise, remonstrated 
feebly against the project ; but his Consort went into it with 
enthusiasm, declaring that she would start at once. The 
Minister bowed in silence, and early on the following morn- 
ing the Royal frigate Amelia got up steam at the Piraeus, and 
at noon on the same day, Monday, October 13, their Majesties 
left the capital of Greece—never to return. 

The royal itinerary, as arranged in all haste, was to set 
sail from the Piraeus for Hydra and Spezzia, and, leaving 
Nauplia and the Gulf of Argos to the right, to land at 
Marathonisin, the ancient Mygonium, and from thence to 
take the road to Mistra, close to the ruins of Sparta. Con- 
tinuing their land journey through Laconia, Messenia, and 
Achaia, their Majesties were then again to embark on the 
northern coast of the Morea, and, steaming up the Gulf of 
Lepanto, after a flying visit to Corinth, return to Athens by 
the 10thor 12th of November. Such was the plan of the 
royal journey ; but it was carried out most imperfectly. Be- 
fore even the King and Queen stepped on board the Amelia, 
they were informed that the crew of the royal frigate had 
shown signs of mutiny, and it was thought prudent to re- 
quest the commander of an English man-of-war to accompany 
their Majesties to the Morea. The voyage southward, across 
the Gulf of Egina, took place without further incidents; but 
when their Majesties landed at Hydra, on Tuesday, October 
14, they were reccived with hisses instead of cheers. They 
re-embarked in all haste, after a sojourn of scarcely half 
an hour, but met with a worse fate at Spezzia, where a 
number of armed men menaced the royal cortéye. Embark- 


© 
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a, 
A rising took place on the 
morning of October the 18th, both at Patras and Misgo. 
longhi, ending in the retreat of the Government function. 
jaries and the proclamation of a Provisional Government 
{One of the first acts of the insurgents was to cut the 
telegraph wires, thus leaving King Otho and his Consort fop 
| several days in blissful ignorance of what had happened only 
a few score miles from their place of sojourn. At Athens 
_the news of the revolution was received on the 20th, and on 
the following day the Secretary of Marine, M. Chatziskos, the 
Minister most devoted to the royal house, started on board g 
small man-of-war in search of their Majesties. He found them 
at Kalamata, a little seaport town on the southern coast of 
Messenia, and induced King Otho, not without great reluct- 
ance, to return to the Pirwus. The King and Queen arrived 
in sight of the shores of Attica on the evening of Thurs. 
day, October 23, when the royal frigate was boarded by 
the Minister of War. After a short conference with the 
| Mini-ter, the Amelia was ordered to anchor in the bay of 
Salamis, where during the night she was joined by three other 
|men-of-war. Early on the morning of Friday, the foreign 
envoys at Athens embarked on board the French frigate Zeno- 
bia, and proceeded to Salamis, to meet the King and Queen, 
| The result of a loug and anxious consultation, extending over 
several hours, was the abdication of King Otho. The Queen 
vehemently expressed her desire to land in Attica, and put 
herself at the head of the 2,500 troops commanded by General 
| Hahn; but his Majesty, for once in his life, was firm, and 
expressed his formal determination to leave the shores of 
thankless Greece, and return to Munich. King Otho, pro- 
| bably, was in a depressed mood, remembering the words of 
the poet : 


“A king sat on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis, 
And ships in thousands lay below, 
And men in nations: all were his! 
He counted them at break of day, 
And when the sun set, where were they ?” 

Less ambitious and more corpulent than Xerxes, King Otho, 
| while at Salamis, was firm in his resolution, and with un- 
wonted energy declared his determination to go back to 
Bavaria and his family. By order of his Majesty, the prow of 
the royal frigate was once more turned to the west, and, after 
a while, to the north; and finally, on Monday, this week, a 
| king and a queen landed at Corfu, under the protection of the 

British Union-Jack. King and queen no more, the pilgrim 
travellers continued the same day their voyage to Venice, en 
| route for Bavaria. Here history loses sight of them. 

“ Wanted, a King!” Hellas is now crying again. There 
is no want of candidates for kingship; but the difficulty is that 
there are rather too many than too few for selection. Six 
| at least of the aspirants to the Greek Crown are serious can- 

didates, and likely to go to the poll, either on their own ineli- 
| nation or at the proposition of their friends. The first on the 
list is Alexander Mavrocordato, the head of the Provisional 
| Government now established in Greece. He was born at 
| Constantinople in 1791, and early connected himself with 
‘the Hetairia, notwithstanding the opposition of his uncle, 
| John, the Hospodar of Wallachia. He landed at Missolonghi, 

in 1821, with a band of Philhellenes from France and Italy, 
and in the course of the revolutionary war greatly distinguished 
himself as general and statesman. During the administration 
_ of Capo d’Istrias he succeeded in creating a Greek fleet of 
several hundred vessels, but refused a pension for his services 
on the accession of King Otho. He subsequently represented 
‘alee at the Courts of Munich, London, and Paris, and be- 
came Minister of Public Instruction in 1854; but, disgusted 
with Court intrigues, threw up his appointment after a few 
years. Alexander Mavyrocordato, though nearly seventy-one 
| years of age, is said to be still exceedingly vigorous in body 
and mind. ‘The second candidate to the Greek throne is 
Prince Gregor Ypsilanti, born September 17, 1835, the 
nephew of the great Alexander Ypsilanti who organized 
the Hellenic host at the commencement of the revolution, 





} 








ing once more, the King thoroughly frightened by this | and was elected ruler of the young nation in 1820. The 
time, the Amelia was ordered to return to the Pireus ; but Y »silanti family of which Prince Gregor is the actual 
this command was revoked when half way back, and steering | heal pretend to ig age living descendants of the last 
again in a south-westerly direction, tarrying for a while in| Greek Emperors. In the year 1390, Constantin Ypsilanti, 
the Gulf of Argos, the royal travellers finally landed on the | Grand Maxtor of the palace, ssnmeiel the only daughter 
eastern coast of the Morea on the 16th of October. In the | of the Emperor Emmanuel III. Comnenus, of Constan- 
towns and villages of Lacedwemonia and Epidauros the recep- tinople, “ot which union the now existing house is 
tion of their Majesties was unexpectedly good, and the Queen | traced in unbroken line. It is well known that the 
was 80 delighted with the fervent loyalty of the citizens of | Ypsilanti were for several gencrations the rulers of 
Mistra that she stayed a whole day to allow it to find full vent. ‘the principality of Moldavia, till Constantin Ypsilanti 
It was this very day, however, which decided the fate of the | united the dignities of sovereign of Moldavia and Wallachia im 
his own person in the year 1806. It will scarcely be a dimmu- 
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Gregor Ypsilanti to the 
wn that he has recently merried a great heiress, 
famous Vienna banker, Baron Sina. The | 
third candidate for Greek honours, still younger than the fore- 
ing, is Prince Nicolaus Maximilianowitsch, better known as 
the Duke of Leuchienberg. He was born August 4, 1848, 
ee won of Duke Maximilian of Leuchtenberg and of the Grand- 
Duchess Maria, eldest daughter of Czar Nicholas of Russia. | 
All that can be said of Prince Nicolaus is, that he is a tall and | 
remarkably handsome young man, who has the reputation of 
sessing intellectual capacities of no mean order, together 
with considerable ambition. The same cannot be said of the 
fourth candidate, Prince Ludwig of Bavaria, nephew and heir- | 
apparent of ex-King Otho, by virtue of his abdication. Prince 
Ludwig was born January 7, 1845, and having been brought | 
up by the Jesuits, is believed to have a great reluctance to go 
over to the Greck faith, which he would have to do in aceept- 
ing the lost crown of his uncle. : Fort unately, there seems but 
slight probability that this sacrifice ill be demanded of the 
young man, seeing that he has a very formidable rival in an- 
other royal candidate, pr sang, the second son of King Victor 
Emanuel. An organised canvass, under the leadership of a 
Greek-Italian committee, sitting at Palermo and Naples, 
js said to be carried on in favour of Prince Amadeus 
of Italy, and there seems little doubt to the can- 
didacy being looked upon very favourably by a great number 
of Greek patriots. But the opposition to it likewise 1s not 
slight. Prince Amadeus, little more than seventeen years of 
age, is held to be, by many of the wiser heads, far too young 
to take the helm of a storm-tossed vessel such as modern 
Hellas, and with quite insufficient nerve to guide it safely 
into port. The same objection seems to hold good against the 
sixth candidate, who appears otherwise decidedly the most 
pular on the list. Long before the flight and abdication of 
King Otho, the name of Prince Alfred of Great Britain had 
been carried aloft as a banner of progress by a large party in 
Greece, and Queen Victoria’s son is now frecly mentioned in 
all the journals of the country as the probable successor of 
Otho I. The papers, with great ingenuousness, give three 
reasons why Prince Alfred would be the most acceptable king 
of Hellas. First, he the son of the freest country in 
Europe; secondly, he is a sailor; and thirdly, he is likely to 
smooth away matters as to certain green oases in the Mediter- 
ranean, called the Ionian Islands. Is England prepared to 
give up the protectorate of the Seven Isles? If so, the Pro- 
yisional Government at Athens might be ready at once to} 
proclaim Alfred I. King of Greece. Fortunately, perhaps, 
this choice is barred by the treaty of 1831, which prohibited 
the election of an English, Russian, or French Prince ; and the 
most probable candidates are, therefore, the Duke de Leuchten- 
burg—grandson of Eugene Beauharn tis—and Ypsilanti 
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but enough is known to indicate the result. The democrats 
muster strong, and have in most districts seriously reduced | 
the republican majority; but the bulk of the nation, the quiet | 
country constituencies, in whose hands rests all substantial 
power, have decided for the republican side. The President’s 
proclamation is endorsed by the voters, and he can now go 
forward confident, if not in principle, at least in its American 
substitute, the registered will of the people. Had Colonel 
Stuart kept in Virginia, Pennsylvania might have been lost ; 
but his raid woke the pride of her citizens, and even the Demo- 
crat organization, infinitely superior to that of their rivals, has 
proved insufficient to induce the indignant farmers to vote for | 
a peace with invaders. The war will, it seems clear, con- 
tinue; and it only remains to examine the consequences of a 
decision which will be accepted by both sides as virtually final. 
It seems to be imagined ir England that the North is now 
fighting for fighting’s sake, that pride and lust of dominion 
have banished all common-sense, that the object is still 
to subjugate the South whatever the price to be 
paid. That is still, we fear, the notion of millions, 
the idea which operates most powerfully in securing 
ignorant votes. If it is also the theory of their rulers,—if the 
President, for example, still imagines that he can conquer the 
South and yet preserve public liberty, the friends of the 
North may indeed give up the disheartening strife in despair. 
The Americans will be pouring out blood to secure an impos- 
sibility. The mere difficulty of locomotion, the proved impos- 
sibility of moving an army at more than five miles a day 
through a hostile tropical territory, will always prevent the 














conquest, even if war be protracted for years. To mortgage 
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no proof that it is that struggle which the 


future on such a struggle is to sell an estate in order to 
Chancery suit for a field. That straggle deserves 
he comments made on it in Europe, but there is 
present vote will 


continue. The democrats muster strong, and their num- 
bers will, we may hope, soon enable the Govern- 
ment to state frankly the truth, that the contest is 


not for empire, but for a bearable boundary line. Once let 
that fact be realized, and the contest, while still of the last 
importance, may be reduced to dimensions manageable by 
American rulers. The Northern leaders, military and civil, 
are well aware that Southern invasion has failed, and they 
have only to announce their conviction, to be relieved of half 
their embarrassments. Offensive war should be confined to 
the west of the Mississippi. There is ample force for defence 
from Virginia to the river, for the South, the instant it crosses 
the hills, mects a hostile population. Let the bulk of the 
moveable army be transferred at once to Texas and Arkansas, 
and the toil and loss of invasion will devolve on the Southern 
side. Texas, in particular, offers a noble prize. With its 
Western dependencies, the territories like New Mexico which 
must follow its fortunes, it is as large as the rest of the South, 
and it commands the only possible route to Mexico, and there- 
fore to the means of indefinite Southern expansion. The 
population is thin—under 100,000 white males, —and execed- 
ingly composite, the German clement being strong and de- 
votedly attached to free labour. The slaves are not sixty 
thousand, and the settlers, drawn from all parts of the States, 
but principally from the far West, have less animosity to the 
Union than any other section of slavcholders. They could 
offer no resistance to a really powerful force, and they would, if 
effectually supported, probably reverse the action of the Legisla- 
ture which expelled General Houston, and hold the State at the 
disposal of the Federal Government. ‘To aid in that result, 
the North has only to pour in emigrants, and particularly the 
Germans, who, even now, arrive in its ports as rapidly as if 
war had never begun. The Mississippi is in their hands. 
Galveston can be opened by sea, and they can as readily 
transport settlers as armies of twenty thousand men. There 
are thousands of invalids unfit for service, but « apable of work, 
who besiege the States for bounties, and who would be well 
content to accept double their claims in land. The Germans, 
who usually arrive in deep poverty, hunger for land and 
free passages, and may be allured to Texas as readily as they 
were to Kansas during the Missouri dispute. Once entered 
by any number of freemen, Texas is safe, even without the Union 
The most unscrupulous are compelled to respect soms 
rights, can scareely 


principle, and the Confederacy, based on state 
To invade it 


eoerce astate which formally votes for freedom. 
they must cross the Mississippi in the teeth of the gunboats, 
and at the risk of having their retreat cut off, and plunge into 
a country where they must carry @ commissariat such as only 
the wealth of the North can afford. With Richmond still to 
protect, they will scarcely make the attempt; and yet if they 
do not make it, and make it successfully, the objects of insur- 
rection are at an end for ever. They are fighting for 
the extension of slavery, for a great dream of a Southern 


Empire; and without Texas both those objects are rele- 
gated to the future, or obtainable only by force of 
a non-existent marine. The road to Mexico and the 


and without Texas the South is 
It may keep its slaves 
their condition 


Pacific lies through Texas, 
reduced to Mr. Lincoln's conditions. 
in safety, more especially if it should make 
endurable, but it cannot extend the area of the slave 
cultivation. It cannot cross the great river, and it was to 
carry the slaves across the Mississippi—to secure half the 
territories to be acquired, as well as half those existing—that 
it rejected Mr. Adams's version of the Crittenden proposition. 
But for that decision, the war need never have broken out. 
Slavery is limited for ever to its present proportions, and be- 
comes instead of a source of strength, a souree of weakness. 
Enforced labour eats up the soil, and the multiplication of slaves 
upon land too restricted to hold them—for it is only virgin land 
on which expansion is possible—must ultimately render 
them valucless, and compel the planters for their own interests 
to change slavery into serfage. A republic so limited could 
never seriously embarrass the North, never exercise much 
influence on European opinion, never arrest the tide which 
for thirty years has set so steadily in the direction of human 
freedom. The South might, in the event of a European war, 
possess itself of Hayti, or even of Cuba, but it would be the: 
interest of the North to oppose its aggrandizement, and the 
North has the stronger marine. Washington could not 
without Texas arrest au army invading Chihuahua, but with 
it the Northern marine could easily stop 4 fleet which 
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was menacing the Havannah. The Federation would not, to 
be sure, carry out its arrogant dream of isolation upon a 
continent, but it would remain the strongest power, the only 
one capable from its position of almost boundless extension. 
The West, moreover, would then have a guarantee 
for the Mississippi worth any amount of treatics, and 
should it ever break off from the East would com- 
mand the great Southern road. These advantages are 
still within the power of the North, and are surely well 
worth a war. If reasonable counsels could ever be heard 
amidst the passions of civil strife, the Washington Cabinet 
would offer peace on the condition of accepting the mountain 
chain and the Mississippi as the boundaries of the South. 
That offer would be rejected, and Europe would see at last 
that it is the South as well as the North which fights for a 
dream of Empire. 


AUSTRIA AND ENGLAND. 

S England about to seck a new alliance with Austria? If 
it is not, the recent demonstration at Southampton is one 

of the oddest incidents which ever occurred in diplomacy. 
The Baron de Thierry, Austrian ex-Minister, visits that port, 
and is, by a stretch of courtesy, which though not unprece- 
‘dented is still unusual, invited to an entertainment given by 
the Chamber of Commerce. Lord Palmerston, riding in to 





call on the Baron, is also asked, apparently quite by accident, | 


and makes a speech, which will be accepted all over Europe as 
# political event of some magnitude. Great Britain is not on 
the best of terms with Austria, whom she has for the last four 
years been opposing in Italy, and with whom she does not 
sympathize even in Hungary; yet the Premier goes out of 
his way to receive her stitesman, lavishes on him every 
proof of courtesy and good-will, tells all England how eager 
he is to meet him at dinner and talk over politics, and almost 
pledges himself to sezure him a good commercial treaty. And 
all this is done on the sudden by one of the least impulsive 
statesmen in Europe—a man distinguished for his tact, and 
well aware that every word and act of his is studied by the 
diplomatists of the Continent. Had it been Mr. Gladstone 
we could have understood that he was expressing an ‘‘ indivi- 
dual sentiment” towards Austria; had it been Earl Russell 
we could have comprehended that the Foreign Secretary was 
merely showing in public the courtesy his position compels 
him to display in private; but it is Lord Palmerston, and the 
world asks, with a surprised stare, What does it all mean ? 

It means, we fear, in the first place, that it has again 
become necessary to teach the Emperor of the French that he 
is not the only power in the world, that the friendship of this 
great country is important to interests other than his, and 
that, however subtle his combinations, it is difficult or impos- 
sible completely to isolate England. ‘That lesson has been 
required for some months, for the power which retains Rome 
in spite of its people, which encourages Herr Bismark- 
Schénhausen to upset the constitution of Prussia, and which 
is even now advising a coup d’état in Italy, is rapidly drawing 
away from the policy which alone secures English friendship. 
The Emperor has become a great deal too secure of English 
attachment. A second proposal often suffices to bind a 
reluctant lover, and Napoleon may be more anxious to retain 
his prize when he sees how eager a suitor as great as himself, 
is for the hand which he, in his overweening self-consciousness, 
half hesitates to accept. 

1t means, in the second place, that events are really bringing 
Austria and England more closely into rapport. So long 
as we play any part in Europe at all, this country must have 
German allies, if only to secure the aid of a Continental army. 
Naturally, her preference is for North Germany, free, Pro- 
testant, and commercial,—bound to the throne by ties of 
kindred, and to the people by a common ancestry and similar 
hopes and fears. But the King of Prussia has rendered 
alliance with him, for the moment, almost impossible. Between 
Great Britain and the monarch who is at once ready to 
guarantee Venice to Austria, to conquer Denmark, and to 
abolish his constitution, there can be no honest friendship, and 
in a choice of despotisms England necessarily falls back on 
the one whose aid is worth having in the great ‘ Eastern 
question.” That terrible difficulty, the real obstacle to a per- 
manent peace and national disarmaments, has been brought 
up once more by the recent explosion in Greece, and England 
may at any moment be compelled to draw the sword in de- 
fence of the independence of Turkey. Greece has a right to 
choose her own sovereign absolutely, without interference, 
even were she to choose a Russian Prince or General Garibaldi, 
to make herself the outpost of St. Petersburg, or seat the 
Revolution in permanence. She hasa right too, if she pleases, 











to follow the example of Piedmont, and strike for the unite a 
Greece, or the revival of the Lower Empi ith j oy of 

> : ‘ pire, with its capital j 
Byzantium. But non-intervention, to be a policy and mabe 
mere exhibition of lassitude, must be imposed upon all alik . 
and it has yet to be seen whether the hungry claimants wh: 
think themselves heirs to the rich sick man, intend to allo 0 
Greece to settle for herself and by herself her strife 
with her old suzerain. If they do not, England vill 
need allies with interests similar to her own and power 
as extensive as her own, and she can find them onl 
upon the Danube. It may be foolish to support Turke 
against Greece; it is silly to support her against her Slavond, 
subjects; but no conceivable course we may ultimately resolve 
to adopt can diminish the value of an ally with 600,000 mop 
Neither France nor Russia can be relied on in any phase of 
the Eastern question, or any view of its results; and Prussi 
being paralyzed by royal incptitude, the only remaining Power 
is the one on whose representative Lord Palmerston lavishes such 
attention. On the other hand, if England has need of Ays. 
tria, much more has Austria need of England. The policy 
of the Kaiser Francis Joseph during the past five years has 
terminated in a complete isolation of his Empire. The ancient 
quarrel with Russia has been by no means patched up, and jg 
exasperated every day by Russian intrigue in Gallicia. With 
France, while she continues Bonapartist, the empire cay 
have no amity, even were Napoleon not suspected even 
now of plotting further aggression. The Prussian |. 
liance, her last resource, has been impaired by the 
fierce quarrel about the French treaty and the rights of 
the Zollverein, and almost terminated by the appointment of 
a Premier in Berlin whose single claim on liberal toleration js 
his marked anti-Austrian bias. Austria has a foe on the 
south, and another on her west, a betrayed friend on the east, 
and a friend who intends to betray her on the north, and turns, 
therefore, naturally enough, to the solitary Power which has 
nothing to gain by her ruin, and which asks of her only poli- 
tical justice and moderation. English statesmen have never 
as yet recognised the claims of Hungary, and, apart from Hun- 
gary, their only quarrel with Austria is her persistent mis- 
rule in Venice. It may be possible in the hour of danger to 
extort from the Emperor some reasonable concession on this 
point, and that once settled, there is nothing to prevent the 
two Powers from a combination necessary to preserve the peace 
in Eastern Europe, and prevent the mad broil sure to arise 
were those rich provinces once more offered as a prize to the 
keenest sword. 

Lastly, it means, we believe, that Austria has in her 
power to offer to England a most tempting bribe. It is 
scarcely possible to overestimate the value of a reasonable 
Treaty of Commerce: concluded with the Austrian Empire. 
There is scarcely a product which England wants—wine and 
wool, flax and fibre, minerals without end and wood without 
limit—which Austria does not yield. There is scarcely an 
English manufacture, from hardware to piece goods, which 
Austrians do not need, or are not willing to buy. The sole 
obstacle to a new trade with thirty-five millions of people,—a 
trade which if it only increased as fast as that of France, 
would in 1864 be worth twenty millions a-year, and compen- 
sate for all our American losses, which would be as extensive 
as that with China, for which we have waged so many wars,— 
isthe Austrian tariff. This tariff, the most absurd in Europe, 
absolutely prohibits most imports—yarn, for instance, paying 
more than 14s. the hundredweight—and shuts Austria in 
within a kind of fiscal wall. The necessity of securing 
revenue has at last awoke Austrian statesmen—the customs’ 
duties on thirty-five millions of people producing less than 
two millions a-year—and if, as Lord Palmerston says, Count 
Rechberg is convinced of Free-trade there can be no valid 
obstacle to a serious relaxation in the import dues. The 
benefit to England would be great, while Austria would secure 
her great want a customs revenue, and her dynasty its great 
wish, a practical guarantee for the safety of Trieste. It is 
not when a mighty trade has commenced that Austria can be 
deprived of her sole port on the sea. ; 

We can scarcely wonder, therefore, at the empressement with 
which the Premier treated the Austrian envoy, or at the 
hearty cheers with which their accord seems to have been 
received by Southampton. The alliance is one which might 
benefit the interests of both countries, of England as much as 
of Austria ; but one obstacle still remains. Not even to 
secure free trade with Austria, not even to protect the Levant 
from falling into hostile hands, can England afford to be false to 
Italy, or tohertrue position as the firstof Liberal powers. Austria 
has hitherto been the mainstay of the despotic party in Europe, 
the only power which has consistently and energetically sup- 
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~jed the Ultramontanes. It is, of course, possible that the 
Kaiser inspired by his new prospect of assuming the leader- 
shi of Germany, may endeavour to outbid Prussia, may 

fe his constitution real, reconcile the Hungarians, and 
pone the Pope that the hour has arrived for reconciliation 
vh Italy. The Emperor is said to be tired, as Emperors 
caer pious are sure to tire, of the arrogance of his priests, 
d to insist on the revision of the Concordat in tones which 
oa a Protestant peremptoriness in their ring. But he still 
supports the Pope in his resistance to Western advice, still de- 
— an honest reconciliation with Hungary, still squabbles 
with his Reichsrath as to whether he or they have the right 
to arrange the budget and the departmental expenses. It 
js only this week that the Chamber has been com- 

lied to refuse the budget for 1863, till that of 
1862 has been arranged in accordance with its votes, and 
the officials have propounded the doctrine that a money vote 
is worthless unless all Estates are in accord. That proposi- 
tion does not suggest honesty in the Court, and until some 
guerantee on this point is given, some concession made to the 
legitimate claims of Italy, friendship between Austria and 
England can neither be very earnest nor very secure. Mean- 
while we note, as one of the great signs of the coming trouble, 
that the two Conservative States are once more drawing 


together. 
R. COBDEN has been making a very able and stirring 
i speech on this subject at Manchester—a speech dis- 
tinguished by much of his own broad sense and cogency. 
We agree with so much that he said, that we are sorry 
we cannot agree with it all. We agree with him in 
thinking that, as a consequence and corollary of the changes 
introduced by the Convention of Paris in 1856, consistency, 
wisdom, and patriotic selfishness require that we should go 
further, and exempt the merchant ships of belligerents from 
capture on the high seas. We argued this point last spring 
to the best of our ability in these columns, while Mr. Cobden 
was arguing it with far greater eloquence and effect in the 
House of Commons. But when he dogmatically lays it down 
as a proposition that will bear no controversy, and that it is 
simply “‘absurd’’ to dispute, that the exemption of private 
at sea from capture involves the surrender of the 
belligerent right of blockading an enemy’s ports, we are com- 
ed to declare that we see no connection or analogy what- 
ever between the two ‘‘rights,’’ and that we conceive it to 
be perfectly easy, logical, and consistent to abolish the one 
and to retain the other. 

To blockade the enemy’s ports is in its essence the same 
thing as to besiege the enemy’s towns. You stop all ingress 
and egress into the one as into the other, with a view of 
harassing the enemy, impoverishing him, starving him, and 
compelling him to come to terms. You do not allow neutrals 
to bring provisions, or clothing, or money, or anything else, 
into a beleaguered town, any more than you permit the belli- 
gerent himself or his allies to do so. Why should you not 
apply the same rule to a beleaguered port? By the present 
modified law of nations you exempt the merchant property of 
the enemy from capture at sea, if in a neutral ship. We pro- 
pose to extend the same exemption to it when in a belligerent 
ship. But you do not permit the neutral ship, any more than 
the belligerent ship, to enter or approach too near the har- 
bour you have invested. We have no difficulty in maintain- 
ing or enforcing the law of blockade against neutral ships, 
although they are allowed to carry and protect enemy’s 
goods. What further difficulty could there be when enemy’s 
ships are allowed to carry and protect enemy’s goods,—so long 
as both remain in the open sea, and trade between neutral or 
open ports? No ship now is allowed to break a blockade. 
No ship will be allowed to do so then. 

Again. When Mr. Cobden speaks lightly of the effect of 
blockades in harassing the enemy and bringing him to 
desire peace, he appears altogether to forget that in the war 
of 1812 with America we nearly brought about a disruption 
of the Union, a “rebellion” of Maine and Massachusetts, by 
the ruin which our cruising and blockading squadrons brought 
on the trade of the Northern States; and that in the present 
civil war the blockade of the cotton ports has done more to 
injure, and weaken, and distress the South, than all the field 
operations of the Federals. Mr. Cobden’s argument on this 
head, therefore, is extreme, if not altogether inaccurate. 
But when he proceeds to discuss the matter from a purely 
British point of view, and to maintain that it would be /or 
our interest to abolish commercial blockading as a belligerent 
night, we incline to go along with nearly the whole of what 
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he says. As neutrals, of course, we must always suffer from 
this right. We are suffering from it dreadfully now. If, 
therefore, we are likely to be usually neutral, it would be 
best if the right could be abolished. And neutrals we 
shall certainly always try to be, and shall, we believe, be able 
to be more and more as years roll on. But, even as belligerents, 
Mr. Cobden thinks the right is of little use to us. Our only 
wars of consequence will be with France, Russia, or the 
United States. We cannot effectually stop French trade by 
blockading her ports, because such is her position, and 
such is now the extension of railways, that she will always 
be able to ship her produce and import what she needs 
through Belgian and Italian harbours. Russia, if blockaded, 
ean fetch and carry through Prussia or Turkey, and practi- 
cally, Mr. Cobden urges with great force, we should seldom 
choose to blockade her ports, because by so doing we should 
deprive ourselves of the corn and hemp we want. The same 
remark applies to the cotton ports of the South and the grain 
ports of the North. If we were at war with the Confederates, 
we should want their cotton, and therefore should not blockade 
New Orleans and Charleston ; and if we did, they would send 
it to us from Rio Grande and New York. If we were at war 
with the Northerners, we should not like to shut out their 
corn by blockading New York and Philadelphia; and if we 
did they would send it us down the Mississippi and the St. 
Lawrence. Why then maintain an international “ right” 
which creates immense irritation to neutrals, which we can 
never now make quite effectual, and which we should often 
voluntarily forego ? 

The argument seems to us sound, except in the last instance 
referred to. We have no doubt we should blockade all the 
Northern ports in case of war, and that we should injure and 
control the Americans more effectually by that process than by 
all other belligerent operations. We could almost seal up the 
commerce of the Northern Federation by our cruisers; and 
the power of sending some of their produce and receiving 
some of their imports through the Mississippi would not 
materially diminish the distress we should then be able to 
inflict upon them, even if, which is possible enough, the South 
were not our ally in the contest. 





THE VOLUNTEER AID GRANT. 


N one sense, the Volunteer movement has served its pur- 
pose. It was well that the ‘‘ Nemo me impune lacessit’’ 
should be held before Europe as the motto of England. An 
impression undoubtedly had grown up upon the Continent,— 
a mistaken one, we grant freely—that England was either 
unable or unwilling to raise an army sufficient for the defence 
of her greatness. This delusion has been dispelled. At the 
merest suspicion, or shadow of a suspicion, that England 
might be attacked, some 200,000 Volunteers were enlisted. 
And Europe learnt what this country knew well beforehand 
—that if danger threatened the United Kingdom, there was 
scarcely « man in the country who would not take up arms in 
her defence. The lesson was not unneeded, and has been 
enforced unmistakeably. So far the Volunteer rising has been 
a success. The promoters, however, of the movement hoped, 
and still hope, for a more permanent triumph. The Volunteer: 
force was, in common opinion, to bean habitual as well as a 
temporary, supplement to the regular army. With that love- 
of self-congratulation which possibly is not so confined to 
the Anglo-Saxon race across the Atlantic as we 
are disposed to think, the organs of public opinion, 
both in Parliament and in the press, boasted that 
we had solved the hitherto insoluble problem of uniting 
a great standing army with popular liberty. A Volunteer 
host, supplied and supported by the nation, was to be estab- 
lished as a permanent adjunct to the line ; and henceforth the 
armed force of England was to include Volunteers as well as 
regulars. Persons not carried away with the enthusiasm of 
the moment were not so sanguine. ‘hey foresaw that, as the 
movement was due to a momentary, and possibly a mistaken 
panic, it would lose its first ardour when the panic passed 
away. They knew that, though Volunteering was no direet 
expense to the Government, yet indirectly it subtracted a large 
sum from the wealth of the nation, both in waste of time and 
in unproductive expenditure. In fact, they were aware that 
but for one clement, the duration of the Volunteer feeling was 
a mere question of time. The fate of the American militia 
system was a warning in the present instance. Here, 
just as in America, or as in every country where people have 
to work hard for their living, the bulk of the middle and 
working classes cannot afford for any length of time to give 
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of the year’s small income, at playing at soldiers, when 
there is no prospect of fighting. These prognostications 
“have been fully realized. 
- manly excitement has passed away, the attendance 
at drill is falling off, the muster-roll is becoming more 
scanty, and the reluctance to subscribe money is more and 
more pronounced. There is nothing in all this to be surprised 
at. The only wonder is that the momentum given to the 
Volunteer movement has lasted so long. The critical time 
has now arrived when the novelty of the occupation gives 
place to the routine of business. Thousands of men could 
undertake a day-labourer’s work for a week; it is when the 
second week comes, and the work becomes monotonous, that 
the real trial commences. 

Now, holding as we do that the permanence of the 
Volunteer movement is a matter of great importance to the 
mation, we see, as yet, no cause for discouragement. In as 
far as if was a new parade of the potential power of England, 
it was in its essence shortlived, and has served its end. It 
contained, however, one ingredient, perhaps one ingredient 
only, of real permanence. 
Englishmen is the love of sport. Now, rifle-shooting is so akin 
to sporting, that it may be considered a development of the 
same taste. Before Volunteering came into fashion, practice 
with the rifle was confined to a few wealthy deer-stalkers. 
There was, however, and is, absolutely no reason why 
it should not be a national pursuit. Whether riflemen 
would or would not be the best arm of the service to assist a 
regular army in the case of invasion may, perhaps, be doubted, 
The all-important thing, however, is to secure a permanent 
reserve, consisting of men trained to act in concert, to obey 
discipline, and to use fire-arms; and for these objects rifle- 
practice is as good as any other. The genius of the country, 
if we may say so, inclines English Volunteers to rifle-shooting, 
just as it impelled our ancestors to archery, and England 
ought to be a nation of riflemen. Of the 162,000 Volunteers 
enrolled on the Ist of April—-why, we wonder, did the 
Commissioners choose that particular day to calculate the 
force on ?—134,000 were riflemen ;—a fact that, in itself, 
shows conclusively to which class of arms our Volunteers take 
most naturally. In truth, if the Volunteer system is to be 
permanent, it must be as a national rifle-shooting organiza- 
tion, or not at all. 

From this point of view we see no ground to regret the 
necessity for Government aid, which the report of the Volun- 
teer Commission, published this week, tries to establish. 
Of course, it would be better that the whole expenses of the 
movement should be borne by voluntary subscriptions. 
Government aid implies Government interference, and 
Government interference implies a certain sacrifice of inde- 
pendence. However, it is a choice between evils, and it is a 
much less evil that the movement should lose something of 
its independent character than that it should decline for want 
of support. In one form or other the Government grant to 
the Volunteers will not be much under half a million sterling. 
Such a sum of money ought not to be expended without 
supervision ; and the object should be to give itin such a form 
as to render as little supervision as possible requisite. It is 
on this ground alone that we object to the nature of the pro- 
posed grant. ‘I'wo plans were urged upon the Government by 
persons well qualified to judge. The one was to give a fixed 
sum to every Volunteer, in order to defray part of his expenses, 
and allow him to expend it in any way he thought best. The 
other was to have a Government fund for the benefit of Volun- 
teers, out of which assistance was to be granted whenever an 
adequate case was shown. The scheme adopted has been a 
compromise between the two. All officers commanding Volun- 
teer corps or administrative battalions are to be allowed, in 
fact, to draw upon the Government sums varying, according 
to the circumstances, of from one to two pounds annually for 
every effective Volunteer under their command. 

The amount so drawn may be expended by them on a 
variety of objects. Head-quarters, drill-grounds, repair of 
arms, ranges, uniforms, cost of conveyance, &c. In truth, the 
money may be devoted to almost any legitimate object 
connected with the expenses of the battalion; and as the 
officers in Volunteer forces are Very much under the influence 
of their corps, the men themselves will, in most instances, 
decide on the expenditure of the grant. Now, the objection 
te this system seems to us to be that it utterly fails to 
establish any certainty of the money being judiciously 
expended. A Volunteer corps, where the commanding officer 
is efficient, and where the men are really in earnest about 
their work, will doubtless use the grant to the best advantage ; 

but an expensive corps will spend it on uniforms, a parsi- 
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The grant is ludicrously inadequate, if it is j 

rially to reduce the cost of baler a Vdesien—a oe 
at the lowest rate, must amount in time and money to — 
10/. per annum ; and yet there is no security that the gen S 
effectiveness of the whole body of Volunteers will ~ 
improved by it to any great extent. 

In our opinion, the Government would have done m 
wisely tolimit the object on which the grant might be - 
pended to a single and definite one. If, as we said before, 
the Volunteer movement is to be permanent, it must be be 
developing the national love for rifle-shooting. Now th; 
taste can never really become national unless there is a field for 
its exercise. Rifle-grounds are very rare in England; and q 
temporary fluctuating organization, like a Volunteer corps 
possesses neither the capital nor the credit required to pur. 
chase or hire land for shooting-ground. If the Government 
were to provide a good rifle-ground near every large town in 
England, they would do more to give permanence to the 
movement than by a capitation grant of £10 per head. The 
ravine, for instance, between Hampstead and Highgate, which 
runs from the Vale of Health to the Reservoir Ponds, would 
make a first-rate rifle-ground for the whole of North 
London; and though unattainable by private purchase, it 
would probably be procured without difficulty by Govern. 
ment. If there is an objection to the Government being 
the owner or tenant of land for such a purpose, then let the 
grant be expended on the supply and repair of rifles. But in 
some form or other it should be devoted to the one object of 
promoting rifle-practice, and not frittered away on general 
expenditure. 
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THE POPULARITY OF THE PEERS. 

ORD Stanley's speech at Liverpool, when replying on 
Thursday at a corporation dinner to the toast of the 
House of Lords, offers a curious evidence of the change which 
one generation can produce in opinion. In 1831 the mass of the 
English middle class, with deep reluctance, but still unmistake- 
ably, had condemned the House of Lords. ‘The Peers were 
supposed to be essentially and incurably hostile to progress,— 
as they are now believed to be in Prussia—and a “ reform in 
the Lords” was expected as a necessary complement to the great 
electoral bill. The creation of life Peers, the introduction of an 
elective element, and the expulsion of the Bishops were among 
the mildest remedies proposed for a disease supposed to be inherent 
in the very constitution of the House. Every Liberal who pro- 
fessed opinions at all advanced thought himself bound to sneer at 
the Upper House, and even its advocates defended it rather as a 
time-honoured excrescence than as a living branch of the constitu- 
tional tree. Thirty-one years only have elapsed, and a speech in de- 
fence of the Peers reads like an anachronism. Nobody is attacking 
them. Nobody thinks that an attack is at all probable on 
them. People have accepted them as part of the established 
order of things, and feel when Lord Stanley defends them as sur- 
prised as they would had he defended railways, or commerce, 
or the existence of standing armies. When, in 1856, the Premier 
tried to introduce life Peers, the middle class watched the struggle 
between the Crown and the Order with an interest which never 
gtew warm, and acquiesced in the final victory of the Lords with- 
out repugnance or murmuring. A few thinkers regretted that a 
splendid opportunity had been lost of securing a few life Peers 
who might represent intellect as the Bishops represent theology, 
but the people at large gave no sign. Even in 1860, when the 
Lords, without any conclusive precedents, insisted on re 
taining a tax abolished by the Commons, it was found almost im- 
possible to excite any public emotion. The Lower House was 
annoyed, and one or two usually Conservative statesmen were irti- 
tated by the departure from precedent, but the people scarcely 

cared, and certainly never talked of coercion. 

The causes of a change so complete, and effected in so short a 
time, are well worthy the attention of men who see the same expe~ 
riment, tried everywhere on the Continent, everywhere break down. 
The problem is not, be it remembered, merely why is the 
Upper House not disliked? for that is the case also in Italy; 
but why has that House, while still possessed of enormous 
power, power so great as to give them almost a monopoly of the 
highest administrative functions, still contrived to conciliate 
opinion in a State essentially free. Lord Stanley's answet 





though usually accepted as the true one, seems to be at best but & 
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sai truth. ‘The Peers have, he says, exchanged their definitive 
yeto for a suspensive one, and no longer attempt to resist mature 
e oft-repeated opinion. That is true, but the suspensive veto has 
failed on the Continent, while the American Senate, though its 
veto is definitive, has lost none of its popularity. A veto is a 
gource of power or dislike according to the way in which it is 
used, not according to the degree in which it is employed. Sup- 

the Lords had finally vetoed the Poaching Act, would that have 
made them unpopular ? When public feeling runs high it bears 
delay almost as ill as resistance, and hates an obstacle in the road 
almost as much as a foeman barring the path. ‘The public, more- 
over, does not know that the Lords resist a popular measure only 
for the hour; that they will, for instance, pass the Church-rate 
Bill when it has been sent up a sufficient nwaber of times. ‘Then 
Lord Stanley remarks, that the Lords, having a good deal of time, 
make very good adininistrators; which is true, but is very little 
understood outside the official circle, and certainly offers no reason 
for their renewed popularity as legislators. It is not because they 
are efficient chiefs of departments that the Lords have ceased to 
oppose the public will. On the contrary, bureaucrats have, of all 
classes, least respect for the public; their knowledge of details 
always increasing their contempt for high-principled but ignorant 
opposition. 

The truth is, the House of Lords owes its changed position 
partly to accident, and partly to an unintentional effect of the 
Bill of °31. Since that date it has so happened that no question 
of very vital internal interest has come up for final decision. 
“ Power,” as the King of Prussia says, ‘‘ has not changed its cen- 
tre of gravity.” There has been no religious question of the very 
first importance. Property has not been assailed, nor have any of 
the controversies between capital and labour grown ripe for deci- 
sion. The people have not cared about anything very much 
except the new Poor Law, the Crimean War, and, for a very short 
time, a new electoral law, which its advocates, with a funny con- 
tempt for philology, chose to call the Charter. ‘The Crimean War 
threatened at one moment a collision of classes, thinking men 
muttering phrases about the aristocracy being effete ; but the Peers 
found in one of their number, who was luckily in the Lower House, 
an organizing head, and rode successfully off on Palmerston’s reputa- 
tion. It is probable that in the beginning of that war a clear ma- 
jority of Lords disliked it, but they offered no opposition. Had 
they used their suspensive veto by rejecting a money supply, and 
so compelled an appeal to the country, the popular wrath would 
probably have burned up higher than ever it did in 1851. In the 
matter of the Poor Law and the Charter, they were as opposed to 
the masses as in 1831, but then they were no longer face to face with 
them. Between the two stood the third power, the constituency 
created by the Reform Bill. ‘This body, roughly but accurately defined 
as “ the educated million,” occupied from the first the position of a 
new aristocracy, acting as a buffer between the great property holders 





and the mass of the people. It was this body which abolished out- 
door relief—a measure the Peers dare] not have carried alone 
—and rejected the Charter, as it subsequently rejected also a 
moderate though badly arranged extension of the electoral right, 
and in each case it saved the House of Lords from any obloquy. 
The people’s measure is rejected apparently, and in some cases 
really, by the people. 

Whether this remarkable immunity of the least popular branch of 
the Legislature will always continue is a very doubtful point. Lord 
Stanley thinks it will if the Lords will only attend, and not be dis- 
gusted at the way things are going; but the danger will not arise from 
the absence of a high quorum. So long as the new aristocracy re- 
mains tolerably popular and sympathizes on the whole with the 
Lords, the Upper House will be safe, and this period may be exceed- 
ingly long. Educated opinion is becoming very homogeneous, and | 
the Peers are inclined to admit an influence from the educated mil- | 
lion they would never have accepted from the mass. On the other | 
hand, the new aristocracy is not disliked ; for, besides being to a | 
great extent really representative, it has adopted, by marvellous 
good fortune, a just system of finance,—one, indeed, a little too | 
favourable to the mass. It is on that rock most systems split, and, 
that avoided, the vessel may float on for ages. But if on any oc- 
Casion the new aristocracy happened to quarrel with the old, or to | 
leave the Peers face to face with the mass, the old bitterness would 
revive in a week, and the danger be as real as in 1831. That | 
contingency might occur, for example, upon a religious ery, 





the Peers adhering to the State Church after the middle 
class had abandoned it—a contingency which has actually occurred 
in Scotland, where the Peers have about as much religious influ- 
ence as so many innkeepers. Or the masses might come to the 
conclusion, as they have done in France, that the people ought to 
have the land, and abolish the law of primogeniture. It is by no 
means certain that the middle class would run great risks to pre- 
serve that law, while it is quite certain that the Peers, in accept- 
ing it, would put an end to their Order. ‘They must fight, and 
fight single-handed, and in such a battle the fact that their veto is 
only suspensive would scarcely save them from utter defeat. ‘The 
Lords do England high service by bringing to her aid minds 
which have the quality of tenacity, which are not moved by every 
sudden gust of opinion, and their loss would probably prove irre- 
parable. But to argue that the House is safe because for a time 
opinion is not against it, aud the Peers exercise only a suspensive 
veto, is to confuse principle with accidental political fact. 

NEW CURRENTS IN FRENCH NOVEL WRITING. 

BENEVOLENT paterfunilias, walking one day down Lang- 
Fs ham place, descried at the corner of Chandos street a sin- 
gular-shaped bundle of clothes. On approaching to investigate the 
matter the bundle turned out to be, as the police reports would 
phrase, it, “a respectably-dressed middle-aged female,” asleep with 
her knees and head on the ground, her bustle highin air. On 
his restoring her,—not without trouble, for the weight was 
considerable,—to a normal position, she hiccuped confidentially 
into his ear, “ I-am-dis-grace-fully-drunk,” aud sank to sleep 
again. 

Somewhat akin to this drunken consciousnessof one's own drunk- 
enness, and scarcely less grotesque, was the immoral conscious- 
ness of its own immorality which seemed to seize hold of French 
novelism (let the word be allowed, until the Tenth Muse of modern 
times finds her name), two or three years ago, when M. Ernest 
Feydeau produced his “ Fauny”, that nine days’ wonder of its 
time. The whole argument of this work, be it clearly understood, 
was the misery of illicit love; but the writer seemed so entirely 
incapable of rising to the height of a moral sentiment, his purity 
was so sensual, his refinemeut 80 coarse, that the whole thing 
assumed rather the character of broad farce, though, it must be 
said, of a very long and heavy one. Strange to say, however, 
“Fanny” (a translation of which was largely advertised in the 
congenial London purlieus of Holywell street, and very likely 
sold well amongst its denizens) seems to have been the 
starting-point of anew style of French novel. M. Charles de 
Mazade, in the Revue des Deux Mondes for September 15, on 
recent novels, speaks of the young novelists of the day as 
strongly pre-occupied with the search after moral principles for 
the direction of conduct ; but with quiet satire he adds, that they 
do so less to enlighten others than to persuade themselves. He 


| cites the ‘* Edmée” of M. Dutripson, of which the subject is about 


the same as that of “ Fanny,” but treated with more simplicity 
and decency ; the “ Lucy Vernon” of M. Rocquain, which deals 
with the education of a young man by a woman almost as young 
as himself, who, married to another, becomes indeed deeply 
attached to him, but succeeds in stifling her love until she has 
seen the vain and morbid-minded youth grow up into a worthy 
man, and dies at the first revelation of it. He cites again the 
“ Cause du Beau Guillaume ” of M. Duranty, which turns in like 
manner upon the efforts of a young girl to strengthen and regene- 
rate a self-wrapped dreamy lover of higher condition than herself. 
Here the heroine is killed by another lover, and the fruit of her 
efforts is lost; but M. de Mazade seems right in saying that the 
conclusion is a true one-under the circumstances. 

Now French ethies are not English ethics, and it would not be 
worth while to point out how far “Lucy Vernon,” for instance 
would fall short of the latter standard. It is, nevertheless, 
remarkable enough to find a generation of young French 
novelists, to use M. de Mazade’s words, “ pre-oceupied with 
morality,’ however clumsily they may work out their purpose. 
But a still more striking phenomenon is the publication, lately 
concluded in the Deuc Mondes itself of October 1, of a 
novel by a well-known writer, M. Octave Feuillet—*‘ Histoire 
de Sibylle.” Here, for the first time that one can recollect in 
contemporary French novelism (putting aside, indeed, the sickly 
crop of professedly religious novels or tales, of which it is sufficient 
to say that they are about as unreal and unreadable on one side 
of the Channel as on the other), the whole interest of the story 
is made to turn upon a point of religious feeling. The heroine 
—an accomplished young lady of modern France, mingling in 
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society freely, no would-be nun, but, on the contrary, well 
resolved upon marrying—whilst passionately in love with a 
gentleman artist, in everywise a suitable match for her, and 
who is also passionately in love with her, breaks the marriage 
suddenly off on hearing him avow his want of faith, and per- 
severes in her resolution even after he has succeeded in obtaining 
from her a period of probation, and without in the least dis- 
guising the attachment which she bears to him. The following 
passage indicates the violence of the last struggle :— 

“© Sibylle,’ said he, ‘ah ! what a barbarous game you are playing with 
me and yourself! What acrime you are committing in the name of 
your God and of your virtues! We love each other as never two 
creatures on earth have loved—you are weeping, my heart is torn 
asunder. We are free—everything gives us one to another ; happiness 
is there in our hands; and you thrust it away from you, you wil! not 
have it! Why you hardly know yourself, unhappy child !’ 

« ¢ Raoul,’ says she, recovering suddenly all her proud energy of tone, 
*I thrust away this “iy one because it would bea lie, because we should 
not be really united, because I will be loved as I love, and because 
nothing lasts but what leans there.’ (She showed the heavens.) ‘Ah! 
I know’ (she went on more gently), ‘I know that you are suffering, and 
I would fain go on my knees to ask your forgiveness for the pain I give 

ou; but you see that I, too, suffer,—yet less than you, I believe, for I 
fon to find you again some day. Yes; I hope it firmly, Raoul—I am 
certain of it.—Farewell.’” 

Let any one compare the deep, true pathos of this scene, deal- 
ing, as it does, at once with all that is upmost and all that is 
inmost in the heart of man, with the sham-outside, semi-prurient 
pathos of the shipwreck scene in the so-called pure French novel 
of the last century, still put into children’s bands by nasty- 
minded prudes, “ Paul and Virginia,” which turns upon a 
wretched point of quite superfluous decorum, and he will feel 
that, whatever rugged or miry ways the French novel may have 
stumbled or crawled through since then, it has attained, in the 
person of one writer at least,to heights which few of us would have 
dared hope to see itreach. For the faith of Sibylle is evidently set 
forth as a living power, moulding the whole of life, capable of 
mastering utterly the strongest affections of the heart; and yet 
itis in nowise the traditional ascetic faith of Romanism, the 
faith of the “ Imitation of Christ,” the faith of Loyola's “ Exer- 
cises,” the faith which only moulds life into the semblance of 
death, which only masters the affections to crush them, but a 
social, human, genuinely Christian faith, ready to blend with all 
earthly cares and interests, ready to hallow the most passionate 
love. The capacity of recognizing the reality of such a type of 
faith and embodying it is surely a most hopeful symptom in 
French literature, even if there were no corresponding signs else- 
where. One almost regrets that the work should not have con- 
cluded with the picture of the final struggle, but should go on to 
narrate Sibylle’s death (though this is done most touchingly and 
delicately), and Raoul’s “‘conversion” by means of it. A still 
weaker portion of the work in the earlier period is the conversion 
of an Irish governess to—one hardly likes to say Romanism, 
when M. Feuillet has shown so clearly that he has a conception 
of Christianity so much wider than Romanism as such—but at 
least to the practice of Romish observances. 

A very striking difference in tone between what may be called 
the present and the last generations of French writers of the 
higher class is afforded by the comparison of the “ Histoire de 
Sibylle” with all that portion of the “Misérables” which refers 
to religious subjects. Although Victor Hugo has dealt most ten- 
derly and (for him) generously with his strictly religious 
personages, it is quite clear throughout his book that 
he has never risen to that larger view of Christianity 
which M. Feuillet exhibits ; that Christianity for him is Roman- 
ism, and therefore a thing as such of the past, simply 
containing a certain number of good elements which have 
to be preserved, whilst the thing itself goes to ruin. It would be, 
perhaps, too much to say that his good Christians are good only, 
although they are Christians ; but, at all events, he has no idea of 
the union between the highest goodness and Christian faith being 
an essential one. And, in fact, the turning-point of the work is 
the conversion of Jean Valjean, not to Christ as a living Saviour, 
but to a certain general benevolence, capable, indeed, of persever- 
ing self-sacrifice, and of recognizing in the Cross the highest type 
of that self-sacrifice, but which otherwise would appear consistent 
in the author's mind with various other forms of faith, viz., 
Buddhism. So again, whilst he seems to have taken pains to 
pick out, in the convent of the “ Adoration Perpétuelle,” one of 
the most repulsive and seemingly barren forms of female mon- 
achism, in order to show how much of good is yet wrapped up 
with it, yet he makes his heroine Cosette come out from thence 
without apparently one single Christian principle implanted in 
her,—nothing but a vague, dreamy religiosity, open to every 





temptation of the world and the flesh (the devil bein 
ad interim by modern perfectibility). With all i eee 
creative power, he never could represent to usa Sibylle “er 
he could not understand her. The same truth would ¢ 4 
equally if the “ Histoire de Sibylle” were compared to 
teristic work by another great writer of the Victor Hugo gene 
tion, Alfred de Musset’s “ Confession d'un Enfant du Sidele 
M. Feuillet’s “ Raoul” is a genuine “Enfant du Siécle” of th 
Alfred de Musset type, utterly unbelieving, yet capable of feeling 
as a curse the burthen of his unbelief. But by simply rer. 
opposite to this type that of “ Sibylle,” he bears witness at a 
to a higher principle, to a “Victory of Faith.” The step is an 
enormous one. 

So there is hope, even of the French novel. 


A FRENCH DUEL. 
FRENCH engraving may frequently be seen in the windows of 
the print-shops, which represents a duel in the Bois de 

Boulogne. The snow covers the ground, and is falling fast. The 

successful combatant and his friends are seen in the background, 

hurriedly retiring through the trees. In the foreground igs , 

wounded man supported by his two seconds. He is dressed ag 

Pierrot and holds a sword in his hand. At his feet lies a mask. 

The snow is trampled and bloody. From a wound in his side the 

life-blood is flowing fast: it stains his motley dress ; and his face 

through its paint is livid with the hues of death. The effect of 

the picture of course depends on the contrast between the dress 

and the expression of the dying man, and it is easy enough to se 

that in a country where the Carnival with all its riotous licence jg 

still an institution, the incident is far from improbable. If any 

sober-minded Englishman has ever turned away from the shop 
windows with that feeling of gentle scorn which is excited in the 
mind by tawdry and exaggerated sentiment, he may learn how 
little justification there is for such a feeling from the lamentable 
duel which has recently been fought at Paris. Its incidents 
partake of the same grotesque horror which is the motive of the 
picture to which we allude, and suggest that old ill-natured saying 
which describes a Frenchman as a cross between a monkey and a 
tiger. It is matter of notoriety that among the weaknesses which 
our neighbours have borrowed from us is an immense love for 
horse-racing. They have now a Jockey Club in Paris, and two 
sporting papers, answering, it is to be presumed, pretty nearly to 
Bell's Lifeand The Field. Among the notorieties of the Parisian 
turf was a M. Dillon, the son of an English Protestant clergyman, 
who had been educated abroad. A young man of considerable 
talents, he seems to have become a person of some authority on 
racing matters, and was known as a contributor to Le Sport, a 
journal devoted to those subjects. In that capacity he ven- 
tured to criticize the conduct of the Duc de Grammont- 
Caderousse, who had objected to a certain M. Thomas as a 
‘* gentleman rider” in the steeple-chase at the Camp of Chalons. 
M. Dillon seems to have been ironical, and the Duke lost his tem- 
per. He addressed several letters to the editor of the Sport, which 
that gentleman considered to be offensive in their tone, and there- 
fore declined to insert. The Duke then addressed himself to the 
editor of La France Hippique, and it is to be observed that the 
verdict of the second editor agreed with that of the first. The 
Duke, however, was not to be foiled, and a few days later his letter 
appeared in Le Journal des Haras, a Belgian paper. 

M. Dillon had clearly altogether adopted French ideas of the 
duty of a man of honour, for he sent Colonel de Noe and another 
military friend forthwith to demand an apology or a meeting. The 
Duke declined to give either the one or the other: he even stood 
upon his rank, a course which——however little it may be justified 
by the laws of the so-called code of honour—must, at least, be 
taken as conclusive proof of his wish to avoid a duel. A strongly- 
worded letter from one of M. Dillon's friends removed his scruples, 
and he placed himself in the hand of the Prince D’Essling and M. 
Talon. Colonel de Noe, as representing the challenger, named 
pistols as the weapons. The Duke's seconds objected that he was 
in reality the offended party, and that they therefore had the right 
to choose,—they chose swords. For a moment it seemed as if this 
ridiculous squabble might be ended by another equally ridiculous ; 
but the Jockey Club intervened in the affair with that perverse 
ingenuity which is the special characteristic of triflers. M. Dillon 
was threatened with exclusion from the racing world (du monde 
hippique), and he yielded. The meeting was fixed for the next day; 
Wednesday, the 22nd October. He spent the interval in practis- 
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a smile) in a journey to Chantilly to take leave of ‘a person 
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The mee ting te ok place in the forest of 


was dear to him.” 
A cold and piercing north-east wind was blowing, 
A suitable 
The Duke won the choice of places, and 


wh 
St. Germain. 
and it poured with rain. ‘* the weather was horrible.” 
spot was at last found. 
selected the least advantageous, 
and the signal for attack was given. 


The combatants crossed swords, 


M. Dillon—apparently hoping 
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to secure a victory of the kind which is so often won in novels | 


by a hero who cannot fence—attacked vigorously, and at the third 


He placed 


pass reeviverd his adversary’s sword in his left breast. 


his hand on the wound, gave one stifled sigh, and fell dead. The | 


Duke de Grammont stamm red same searcely intelligible sentences. 
Then he said aloud, ** I think my place is no longer here: I have 
nothing left me but toe retire,’—and immediately withdrew. 


Thus perished a man described as courageous and cool, who had 


already made himself a name in pursuits in which those qualities | 


, and who was the sole support of a 
mother and Ilis funeral 


was numerously attended, and his untimely death,—he was only 


are indispensable to success 
sister—a victim to a false code of honour. 


thirty-two —seems to have been generally regretted by his fellow 
journalists. Judging t 


of view, the censure with which the Duke @e Grammont has been 


he matter, however, froma duellist’s point 
visited in this country seems somewhat harsh. Ile appears to 
have been reluctant to convert a paper war into a deadly strife ; 
and even if his letter to Le Journal des Haras exceeded, as it pro- 
bably did, the fair limits of controversy, a journalist should be 
able to right himself with his proper weapon, and find in his 
opponent’s want of temper, not so much a mortal insult as an op 
portunity for an easy professional victory. In the difference re 
specting the choice of weapons, the Duke seems to have had public 
opinion on his side, And if it is contended that in such a contro- 
versy it has always been a point of honour to avoid giving a mor 
tal stroke, it must be remembered that when an opponent attacks 
Ile throws himself 


In selecting the less favourable position, when 


vigorously, it is often impossible to prevent it. 
on your sword, 
chance had given him his choice, the Duke certainly manifested no 
very sanguinary pur} 

In France the law does not regard th catastrophes with the 
same eyes as those of English justice. It has, however, already 
been notified that the Duke de Grammont-Caderousse is 
seeuted in the Police Correction lle for homicide pa imprucde nee, 


and that M. Dillon's mother and sister are parties to the prose- 


to be pro- 


cution, and claim 50,000 franes as damages. ‘The seconds are, it is 


said, also to be prosecut «ld. If the provisions of the French Code 


are put in foree, it is clear that there will be no reasonable ground 
of complaint. All that can be asked for residents in a foreign 
country is that they shall be treated as natives. If we have dwelt 
at some length on the details of this most lamentable event, it is 
because in some societies a d fender of du lling m ry still oceasion- 
ally be met with: and any narrative, however painful, is still 
salutary if it tends in any degree to widen the horror with which 
happily, crimes of this kind are now generally regarded in England. 
It is not that it is a practice which has absolutely no advantages, 
for there is hardly anything in this world of which, ** waiving thi 


quantum o° the sin,” the results can be said to be purely good or 
state of 


of mere physical foree- 


bad. In a more barbarous society it undoubtedly 


put an end to the tyranny 


probably operates as a check on the insolence of office in bureau- 


and even now it 
ratic countries, and everywhere 
which the law 
civilized and Christian ¢ 
ot offence ought to | e 


society, and, on the 


on the perpetration of certain 
treacheries is powerless to redress. But in a 
latter kind 
his exclusion from decent 


If the 


contrary be the case across the Channel, it must be regarded as a 


mntry the man guilty of the 
punished by 
whole, in this country at least he is. 
proof that our neighbours are by no means on so lofty a pinnack 
he law of the duello operat 


of civilization as th Vv Sup} rt 





with a caprice which is as ridiculous as it i 





idle . , 
idle word, an accid ntal altercation, an ill-tempered | i 


are visitel like treachery or oppression, and the punishment 


a8 often falls on the injured party as the wrong - doer. 
Only a few years ago M. de la Péne, the editor of Jigaro 
was nearly killed because he made fun of the army. Now 


M. Dillon has thought it necessary to get himself quite killed be 
cause he considered that he had been insulted by a Duke—a species 


} Worse messenyver ¢ ould har lly hav 
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g, of which he was probably quite ignorant, and (if one | of satisfaction which is cert uinly final and complete, but of which 


it is difficult to perceive the satisfactoriness. And even in those 
more serious cases in which duelling may be thought to afford a 
remedy, it is a remedy worse than the diseas 

The more solemn considerations which ev ry ducl must suggest to 
not lightly to be 


They need, and have often found, more suitable 


any man who prof himself a Christian, ar 
touched on here 
exponents. As journalists we are content to test the institution 
of the duel from its + « it in the light 
which has been cast on it by M. Dillon and M. le Due de 


knowledge, and culti- 


‘cular point of view, and to s: 
Grammont-Caderousse. ‘Two men of sense 
vation have fought to the 
whether M. Thomas was a gentleman. Can bathos go further? 


death because they could not agree 


= — = =— —- -———_——3 
RECENT MINISTERIAL CHANGES, 
From oun SPECIAL COoRRESPONDENT.] 
London, 29th October, 1862. 
A rrienp of mine, on whose veracity [ place absolute reliance, 
and who knows much of what is going on behind the scenes, has 
brought within my knowledge the circumstances connected with 
the last ministerial changes in France, and, a you will see pre- 
sently, they are to,an uncommon degree confirmatory of the views 
expressed in my preceding letter. We have a French proverb— 


‘qui nwentend qu une cloche nentend quun son.” Now this is 


as applied to the Emperor of the French, 


emphatically tre 
whose mind is easily managed by those around him, being neither 
ruled by principles nor capable of systematic purjx When at 
Biarritz, the only sound he heard was the ringing of the Spanish 
bell. Th 


cast her absent adversaries, and the Imperial policy was, till some- 


consequence was, that when he left, the [impress had 


thing better might turn up, that Rome must » / be evacuated. 

No sooner was M. ‘Thouvenel informed of this decision, than he 
sent in his resignation, which was unhesitatingly accepted. 
Hlence a great back-stairs’ emotion, which spread like those con- 
centrie circles with which a stone thrown into the water furrows 
the surface. Very much alarmed at the possible consequences of 
any such decisive step, the presidents of the three great political 
bodies, M. Baroch 


pardon—the Duke de Morny repaired, carly in the 
i 


M. Troplong, and the Count—I beg your 


morning, to 


he ‘Tuileries, where their remonstrance, however respectful, met 
what rough reception. ‘Then it was that the ministers 


with the ex- 


with a som 
made up their minds to send in their resignation, 
ception of M. Walewski, whose political opinions are of his wife's 
making 
besides, the extraordinary good luck to be at the 
confidential friend, both of the Empress and the Emperor. 

M. Rouher was requested by his colleagues to go and make 
known their common determination to their common master. <A 
been chosen On the tenth of 
December, when the rising sun of the Empire had not yet 
emerged from behind the clouds that * smothered its beauty,” 
M. Rouher, falling a vietim toa trick played upon him by M. 
Jules Simon, had suffered himself to be betrayed into the gross 
blunder of voting for the presidency of General Cavaignac. 

sion, refused to make room for M. 


Madame Walewski being a woman of parts, and having, 


same time the 


Again, he had, on one oce 


Ilaussmann, the favourite of the Emperor. These were sins not 


to be easily forgotten, although they had been forgiven on account 


of the self-accusing humility with which they had, ever since, 
been atoned for by the sinner Poor M. Rouher was, therefore, as 
welcome as a dog at a wedding The Emperor, in the way of 
keeping appearances, does not exactly go so far is did Louis NIV., 


who took care never to show himself without his periwig; but, 


under cirewnstances of great moment, he knowsas well as any born 


Accordingly, putting on a grand 
amongst 


monarch how to stand tiptoe. 


air, he said to the terrified M. Rouher, many other 
? , 


things, that the « by of resignations in mass; that 


ministers nowadays, in Fran 


ivy was ¢ 
functionaries, 


publie 


were mere 


reened from all responsibility, and bound, as such, to execute 


orders of the head of the State; that in those col- 


submissively the 


lective manifestations of opinion th was a lurking attempt at 
reviving parlia farts ind that he had no notion of fallmg back 
upon those antiquated usag Ile concluded by intimating that 
he would make them acquainted with his will—reserving, no doubt, 
to himself the right to turn them out in succession, and singly, at 


his own conveniencs 
In the meantime, M. Walewski having been empowere:l t 

a new administration, recommended at once M. de la Guéronmiecre 

as minister of Public Education and Worship, and M. Hausmann as 


minister of the Interior, M de la Gueérom ! would have had 
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no objection to be thus thrust into the ministry. Not so with M. 
Hausmann, who is intrusted with the superintendence of the re- 
building of Paris, a position not altogether unremunerative, and 
admitting of welcome combinations. In point of fact, I am told 
that, ever since, he has more than once complained of having been | 
on that occasion put forward without being as much as consulted. 
A circumstance worth noticing is that M. Hausmann is, at the | 
Tuileries, a sort of serva padrona. Where every one else is obliged | 
to hold his tongue, he, by special favour, is allowed free licence of 
speech, and for this privilege he is indebted to the fact that he has 
been shrewd enough never to suffer himself to be browbeaten by 
his master. 

However, M. de Persigny, thinking he had now nothing better | 
to do than to provide for those who, like M. de Vougy, M. Dureau, | 
ete., had followed his fortune, went to the Emperor with no other 
purpose, as it is supposed, and began by soliciting that something 
should be done for his creatures, who were on the eve of being dis- 
placed. 'The Emperor nodded assent. Whereupon his fidus Achates, 
feeling encouraged, began speaking of the mischievous effect 
about to be produced on public opinion by the decided prevalence 
of a papistical policy. ‘This, strange to say, came upon the Em- | 
peror like a revelation. For it is a great mistake to imagine that | 
Napoleon takes the trouble of seeing everything and knowing | 
everything. He is omnipotent, but by no means omni- 
scient. No monarch of old ever attended more readily to | 
his own pleasures; and he is, at times, in his lofty position, | 
as little aware of what passes below as was Simon Stylites at | 
the top of his pillar. Consequently, on hearing that public opinion 


THE 





| 


| 


was likely to grow seriously discontented, he assumed a cloudy | 
countenance, which emboldened M. de Persigny to say that the 
best, the most devoted friends of the Emperor-—and who could deny | 
he, Persigny, was one of their number?—were distressed at the | 
idea of the ruler of the French being himself rwed by a woman, 
however exalted the rank of the lady ; that never would such a | 
thing be popular in France; that there was, of course, no appre- 
hension as to the duration of the present reign, the genius of the | 
Emperor being capable of warding off any danger, but that the | 
irritation of Europe, combined with the dissatisfaction of France, 
might possibly jeopardize the future of the young Prince. .. . 
This was hitting the nail on the head. Napoleon's heart melted ; 
he clasped his friend in his arms, bespoke him to breakfast, and 
treated him throughout with the utmost cordiality, in presence of 
the Empress, who did not know what to make of it. The forma- 
tion of a new Ministry was immediately countermanded ; and so 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys will have to sing the same song as M. Thou- 
venel, for the time being,—I say for the time being, because the 
characteristic features of the Imperial policy are, whatever people 
may think to the contrary, vacillation and unsteadiness. 

At present, the most generally accredited conjecture among 
well-informed persons in reference to the Italian question is, that | 
the Emperor would feel very happy if he could find some means 
of maintaining the Papacy and destroying the work of Cavour. | 
To bring Austria to give up Venice—to coax or threaten Victor | 
Emanuel into contenting himself with Lombardy, Piedmont, 
and Venice—to isolate the Pope from his political zone by a sort 
of intermediate State composed of ‘Tuscany and the Duchies— 
finally, to carve out a kingdom consisting of Naples and Sicily, 
not for Murat, who is decidedly looked upon as a mock pretender, | 
but for Prince Napoleon: such is the scheme to which the 
Emperor's mind is thought to be inclined. 

In that case, he would have, indeed, little or no resistance to| 
apprehend from Victor Emanuel, who seems to be thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the Neapolitans, of whom he has himself declared—insol- | 
dierlike language too blunt to be repeated—that he had more than | 
enough. As to Prince Napoleon, that his devotion to the cause of | 
Italian unity has grown, of late, somewhat cool, isnomystery; and he 
is not the man to sacrifice brilliant personal prospectsto a chivalrous | 
feeling. ‘Thus far, the above-mentioned scheme might not be altogether 
chimerical. But how is Austria to be brought to abandon Venice? 
And how are the Italians to be convinced that their fondly cherished | 
hoye of becoming a powerful nation was a mere dream? And how 
is the Pope to be persuaded that he may without sin palter with 
what Cardinal Antonelli has solemnly proclaimed to be binding on 
the Holy Father's conscience? ‘These are questions calculated to 
puzzle a stronger will than the Emperor's. 

Be this as it may, certain it is that every nerve is strained to 
worry, to exhaust Italy, and to make the Italians over-anxious to 
get out of that state of suspense at any price. ‘They are thus 
worked into unconsciously becoming instruments of their own 
destruction. 
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| were rounding Sunium, with the fair columns of a temple crown- 


| English, French, and Greek, were lying there when w 
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It is for Europe to see whether, by keeping aloof, she 


naples incurs no 
responsibility in the matter. 


A Freemay, 


MY LONG VACATION RAMBLE :—ATHENsS. 
[From our SrecIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Oct., 1862. 
We left Constantinople for the Piracus in a French packet, The 
sun set behind Pera just before we started, and at the sane 
moment a priest came out into the little baleony which runs pound 
each dizzy minaret some three parts of the way up, and called the 
faithful to prayer. ‘The poor faithful! summoned there stil] at 
sunrise and sunset to turn towards Mecca, and fall down befor 
Him who gave that great city, and the fair European countries 
behind it, to their fathers:—they must pray and work hard too if 
they mean to stay there much longer. We steamed slowly out 
from the Golden Horn, round Seraglio Point, and into night on the 
Sea of Marmoyra. 
sun rise over the islands just as we were entering the Dardanelles. 


I was up early the next morning, and saw the 


We stopped between Lesbos and Abydos to take in cargo, tim. 
enough to charter one of the fruit boats and pull off for q 
good swim in that romantic water. By ten o'clock we wer 
opening the ..gean Sea, with the Troad close under our lar. 
board bow and ‘Tenedos in front of us. We saw the mounds 
on the shore, known as the tombs of Achilles and Ajax, and 
so passed on wondering. ‘There were half-a-dozen young Eng. 
lishmen on board, carrying amongst them a Homer, a * Child 


Harold,” and other classies. We had much debate as we passed 


point after point as to the possible localities, but Tam not sure that 


we came to any conclusions which are worth repeating. About 
noon, after we had become familiar with island after island, well 
remembered as names from school and college days, but now living 
realities, a faint peak was discovered in the far north-west. What 
could it be? We applied to an officer, and found it was Athos, 
You may fancy what the atmosphere was, Sir, for Athos must 
have been at least 60 miles from us at the time. 

Night came on before any of us were tired of the .gean. Next 
morning at daybreak we were off the southern point of C2ubaa, with 
By breakfast time we 


ing the height, the bay of Salamis before us, and “ Morea’s Hills” 
for a background ; and presently the cliffs on the Attic coast gave 
way to low ground, and one of our company, who had been in 
these parts before, startled us with * There is the Acropolis!” 
** Where?’ Opera glasses were handed about, and eager looks cast 
over the plain, till we were aware of a little rocky hill rising up 
some three miles from the shore, and a town lying round the foot 
of it. The buildings of the town gleamed white enough in the 
sun, but the ruins on the Acropolis we could scarcely make out. 
‘They were of a deep yellow, not easily distinguishable on this side, 
and at this distance from the rock below. The first sensation was 
one of disappointment—we were all candid enough to admit it, 


We had seen barren coasts enough, but none so bare as this of 


Attica. Hymettus lay on the right, and Pentelicus further away 


}on the north, behind Athens and the Acropolis ; and from their 


feet right down to the Piraeus, no tree or shrub or sign of cultiva- 
tion was visible, except a strip of sombre green, a mile or so broad, 
which ran along the middle of the plain marking the course of the 
Ilyssus. In the early spring and summer they do get crops off 
portions of the plain, but by the end of September it is as dry, 


| dusty, and bare as the road to Epsom Downs on a Derby day. 


‘The little arid amphitheatre, not larger than a moderate-sized 
English county, with its capital and Acropolis, looked so insigni- 
ficant, and but for the bright sunshine would have been so dreary, 
that to keep from turning away and not taking a second look at 
it, one was obliged to keep mentally repeating, ** It is Attica, after 
all!’ Matters improved a little as we got nearer, and before the 
Acroyx lis was hidden from our view by the steep little hill crowned 
with windmills which rises up between the Piraeus and Munychia, we 
could clearly make out the shape of the Parthenon, and confessed 
that the rock on which it stood was for its size a remarkable one, 
and in a commanding position. 

You see nothing of the Piraeus till you round this hill and open 
the mouth of the harbour, narrowed to this day by the old Athenian 
moles, so that there is scarcely room for two large vessels to pass 
in it. It is a lively little harbour enough. Three men-of-wat, 
» entered, 
and an Austrian Lloyd steamer and a dozen or two merchantmen. 
We were surrounded by dozens of boats, the boatmen dressed in 
the white cotton petticoats and long red fezes, not mere seull-cajs 
like those of the Turks—a picturesque dress enough, but not te 
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gamed for convenience or beauty with that of the Bosphorus 
atmen. 

Nad our party st irted at once for Athens, but I and a com- 
panion, resolved on enjoying the Mediterranean as long as we 
could, crossed the hill, and descended to the Munychia for a 
bath, which we achieved in the saltest and most buevant water 
[ have ever been in, The rocks (voleanic, apparently), on which 
we dressel and were nearly grilled, were all covered with incrusta- 
tions of salt, looking as if there had been a tremendous frost the 
night before. After our bath we strolled through the little port 
town, hugely amused with the Greek inscriptions over the shop doors, 
and with the lively, somewhat rowdy look and ways of the place ; 
and, resisting the solicitations of many of the dustiest kind of cab 
drivers, who were hanging about with their vehicles on the look out 
fora fare to Athens, struck across the low marsh land, where the 
Jlissus must run when he can find any water to bring down 
from the hills, and were soon in amongst the olive groves. Here 
we were delivered from the dust at any rate, and in a few minutes 
met a Greek with a basket of grapes on his head, from whom, for 
half a franc, we purchased six or seven magnificent bunches, and 
went on our Way mightily refreshed. We had made up our minds 
to be disappointed with the place, and so were not sorry to be out 
of sight of it, and the olive groves were quite new to us. Some of 
the old trees were very striking. They were quite hollow, but 
bearing crops of fruit still quite merrily, as if it were all right, and 
what was left of the trunk was all divided into grisly old fret- 
work, as if each root had just run up independently into a branch, 
and had never really formed part of the tree. They looked as if 
they might be any age—could Plato have sat or walked under 
some of them ? 

Vines grow under the olives, just as currant and gooseberry bushes 
under the fruit trees in our market gardens. ‘They were loaded 
with fine grapes, and the vintage was going lazily on here and 
there. There were pomegranates too scattered about, the fruit 
splitting with ripeness. It was tremendously hot, but the air so 
light and fresh that walking was very pleasant. Presently we 
came to an open space, and caught a glimpse of the Acropolis ; and 
now that we were getting round to the front of it, and could catch 
the outline of the Parthenon against the sky, it began to occur to 
us that we had been somewhat too hasty. 

Inamong the olive groves again, and then out on another and 
another opening, till at last, when we came upon the Via sacra, we 
could stand it no longer. ‘The ruins had become so beautiful, and 
hal such an attraction, that giving up the grove of the Academy 
aud Colonus, which were not half a mile ahead of us, and which we 
had meant to visit, we turned short to the right, and walked straight 
for the town at a pace which excited the laughter of merry groups 
dawdling round the little sheds where the winepresses were work - 





ing. ‘The town through which we had to pass is ugly, dusty, aud 
glaring. There are one or two broad streets, with locust trees 
planted along the sides of them, but not old enough yet to give 
shade; and in the place before the palace, on which our hotel 
looked, there are a few shrubs and plenty of prickly pears, which 
seem to be popular w ith the Athenians, and are the most mishapen 
hot-looking affairs which [T have yet met with in the vegetabl 


world. But shade, shade—one longs for it, and there is none ; and | 


the glare and heat are almost too much, even at the beginning of 


October—in summer it must be unendurable. If the Athenians | : 


would only take one leaf out « f the book of their old enemies, and 
stain and paint their houses as the Turks of the Bosphorus do! 


But though the houses are as ugly as those of a London suburb, and | 


there are no tolerable public buildings exe opt one church, the modern 
town is a very remarkable one, when one comes to remember that 
thirty years ago there were only ten or twelve hovels here. But yon 
may suppose that one scarcely looks at or thinks of the modern 
town; but pushing straight through it makes for the Acropolis. A 
fine broad carriage road runs round the back of the hill, and so up 
with along sweep to the bottom of the western face, the one 
Which we had seen from the olive groves. You can manage to pass 
the stadium and the columns of Jupiter on your left, as you ascend, 
without diverging, but even to reach the Parthenon you cannot go 
by the theatre of Dionysus, lying on your right against the 
northern face of the Acropolis, without stopping. ‘They are 
excavating and clearing away the rubbish every day from new 
lines of seats ; you can trace tier above tier now, right up the fae 
of the hill. till you get to precipitous cliff ; and down below, in the 


dress cirele, the marble seats are almost as fresh as the day they | 
Were made; and most comfortable stalls they are, though un- | 


cushioned, with the rank of their old occupants still fresh on them. 
You could take your « hoice and sit in the stall of a OF LATHY OS ON 
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isgeus as you fanciel. Below was the actual stage on which the 
tragedies of Sophocles and .Eschylus were played to audiences who 
understood even the toughest chorus; and, for a background, 
Ilymettus across the plain, and the seaand islands! We passed 
yet another theatre as we went up the hill, but nothing now could 
turn us from the Parthenon, aml certainly it very far exceeded 
anything IL had ever dveamt of. Every one is familiar with 
the shape and position and colour of the ruins from photo- 
graphs and paintings. We look at them and admire, and 
suppose they grew there, or at any rate searcely give a thought to 
how they did get there. But TH defy any man to walk up the 
Propylea and about the Parthenon without being struck with 
wonder at the simple question, how it all got there. Can the 
stories we have all beon taught be true? Leaving beauty alto- 
gether out of the question, here you are inthe midst of the wreck of 
one of the largest buildings you ever were in. You see that it 
was built of blocks of white marble ; that the columns are formed 
of these blocks, each som: four feet high, and so beautifully fitted 
together that at the distance of two thousand years you very often 
cannot find the joints, exeept where the marble is chippel. You 
see that the whole of this builling was originally surrounde1 by 
most elaborate sculpture; you see that the whole side of 
the hill up which you approach the great temple was con- 
verted into a magnificent broad staircase of white marble—in 
short, you see probably the greatest architectural feat that has ever 
been done in the world, and are told that it was done by a small 
tribe—not more numerous than the population of a big English 
town—who lived in that little barren corner of earth which you 
ean overlook from end to end from your standing-place, in the life- 
time of one generation ; that Pericles thought the idea out, and the 
Athenians quarried the marble, carried it wp there, carved it, and 
built it up, in his lifetime. Well, it is hard to believe; but when 
one has sat down on one of the great blocks, and looked over 
Salamis and .Egina, and the Isthmus of Corinth, and then 
down at the groves of the Academy and the Pnyx and the 
Areopagus, and remembered that at this very time the thoughts, 
and methods of thought, of that same small tribe are still 
living, and moulding the minds of all the most civilized and 
powerful nations of the earth, the physical wonder, as usual, 
dwarfs and gives way before the spiritual. We saw the sunset, 
of course, from the front of the Parthenon, and then descended 
to the Areopagus, an 1 stool on, or at any rate within a few feet 
of, the place where the glorious old Hebrew of the Hebrews stool, 
and looking up at those marvellous temples made by man, spoke a 
strange story in the ears of the crowd, whose only pleasure was to 
hear or tell some new thing. It is the only place where I have 
ever come in my jouraeyings right across the Scripture narrative, 
and certainly the story shines out with new light after one has 
stood on the very r wk, and felt how the scene before Pauls eyes 
must have moved him. 

We got to our inn after dark, and after dining went to a Greek 





play. Theatre and acting both decidedly second-rate, the audi- 
}ence consisting chiefly of officers—smart-looking young fellows 
enough, There were two murders in the first act, but I regret to 
i say that we could none of us make out the story of the play. 
Phere were half-a-dozen young mon, all) with good brains, 
}none of whom hal left our Universities more than two years, 
ut which the Groe-k language is all but the most prominent 
study, and yet they might as well have boon hearing Arabie. As 
for myself—unluckily my ear is so bad that [ can never catch 


words which are not familiar to m*—on this oceasion, inlesl, | 
could almost have sworn the actors were using French words. But 
it really is a pity that we can’t take to the modern Greek pronun- 
ciation in Englanl. One goos into Athens, ant can rewl all the 


a) 


notices and signs, ant even spell through a column of newspaper 
with a little troubls, aml yet, thous’) one would give one's ears to 
be able to talk, cxunot understand a word, or mike oneself under- 
stool. We miniagel, however, to get a clear enough notion that 
something serious was going to happen; and from several persons, 
French, Italian, an 1 Gres, learned positively that Prince Alfred 
was to be King of Greece shortly, which remarkable proposition has 
since spread widely over the world. We sailed from Athons after 


a two days’ stay in an Austrian Lloyd boat. The sailors were all 


Italians, and thors were certainly not much more than half th: 
number which we found on the French boat from Constantinople. 
And yet the Austrian Lioyd Company has not lost a boat sinee it 
| was a company, and the Messageries Imperiales have done nothing 
but lose theirs. Ilappily, the French are not natural sailors, 01 
there would be no peace on sea or Jand,—Ever yours, 
Vacuus Viaror, 


| 
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THE LAMBETIL LIBRARY. 
To tHe Eprror oF THE * Spectator.” 

Smr,—Mr. Williams, of King’s College, Cambridge, thinks I 
have made unjust reflections on the two gentlemen to whose charge 
the invaluable library at Lambeth was committed by the late Arch- 
bishop. I hope such is not the general impression of those who 
real my letter ; for I think it will be seen that the subject of my 
complaint was, not the conduct of those gentlemen, but the regu- 
lations for admission to the library. Mr. Williams himself acknow- 


ledges that it was only by a relaxation of those rules that he | 


was allowel to work at his manuscripts in comfort ; and 
yet with strange inconsistency he “thinks them no more 
than reasonable.” He thinks it reasonable, therefore, that access 
to the manuscripts should be a 
that officials who cannot use these manuscripts should be 
able to exclude those who can, or to restrict them to two 
days a month for the space of six hours each day. Ile thinks it 


matter of 


! and prominent physical features of that “ land of wonders’ 


favour, and | 


reasonable that a charge entrusted to the Primate of England | 


should be administered in such a fashion, and that it should be 
taken as a special favour whenever these rules are relaxed. Sir, I 
venture to think these things unreasonable. ‘That was the only rea- 
son of my writing to you, and that is the whole point at issue be- 
tween Mr. Williams and myself. Let public opinion judge it.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, JAMES GAIRDNER. 


To tne Eprror or tHe “Sprcrator.” 

Sir,—Will you be so good as to allow me space for a few words of 
explanation ; for in studying brevity last week, I became so obscure 
as to lay myself open to your expostulatory remark and query ? 

In speaking of the Lambeth Library as a ‘* private institution,” 
and **an expensive heirloom of the See,” I alluded to the fact 
which had only recently come to my knowledge, that every succeed 
ing Archbishop has to purchase the library of his predecessor's exe- 


cutors, for a sum which I have heard variously stated at 5,000/, | 


and 10,0001. 

After so large an outlay in the original purchase of the library, I 
think it unreasonable to expect the Archbishop to maintain a libra- 
rian for the public service, at such a salary as to secure his undi- 
vided time and exclusive attention to the library ; as , ¢. y., in the 
British Museum, or any other national institution.—Yours, &c., 

King’s College, Cambridge. GrorGe WILLiaMs. 

[This letter announces a fact which deserves to be widely known. 
A worse arrangement can scarcely be imagined.—Ep. Spectator. | 


PRINCE OBOLENSKIT'S MEMOIR 
To tne Eprror or THe * Srecraror.” 

Srm,—My interest was, some weeks ago, much excited by a re- 
view in the Spectator of * Mon Exil en Siberic ; Souvenirs du 
Prince Eugene Obolenski.” T have sinee procured the book, a small 
pamphlet translated into French by M. Pant Fuchs (de Paris). 

I feel that the ‘+ Souvenirs,” as far as they go, fully justify all 
that M. Fuchs says of them; but nothing can be more unsatisfac- 
tory than the editorial part. Surely M. Fuchs was bound to tell 
us what was the end of all this. We are left in utter ignorance as 
to the fate of the illustrious exiles and their wives since the 7th of 
May, 1856, and even for several years before that period there is 
nothing definite. 

Turning to the Marquis Custine, ** La Russie en 1839,” T find 
some pages devoted to the Princess ‘Troubetskoi—nee Madile. Laval 
Iler letters at different periods of her self-exile to the Emper rv 
Nicholas are given, and Custine expatiates with indignation on 
the brutal reception given to her petition, after fourteen years’ 
Lani: hment, for improved education for her children—born exiles. 

Yet I have a strong persuasion that there was relenting at last. 
Did these noble 
women die in their banishment, or were they ever permitted to 


Can your correspondents help me to the facts ? 


return’ 
Wishing this query may catch the eye of some one qualified 
to refer me to an authentic answer, believe me, 
obediently, Z. 
London, Oct. 2s. 


fine Arts. 


te 

MR. BEDFORD’S PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE EAST. 
Tue collection of photographs of Eastern seencs now exhibiting 
at the German Gallery will prove, we think, a particularly attrac- 
tive one to all classes of the public, both as an example of the high 
state of perfection to which “sun painting,’ or rather “sun 
shading,” has been carried, and as constituting a series of repre- 


which our Prinee of Wales has so lately travelled. Gongs 

It is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that many of 
the subjects have been most unfortunately chosen, and ‘¢ 
ba lly on the paper, “—to us 
views of cities, for instanc 


i. a E Con 
»-an artistic ¢ xpression : many of the 
*, are taken from the top, apparently, of 
. os ae e ~ AUY, o 
the highest building in the place, and consist of a vast expanse of roof 
- Uols 


| running right and left beneath one’s feet across the picture. Ther 
. There 


are flat roofs and round roofs, roofs like nvishrooms, and roofs like 
gigantic extinguishers. Looking down on them from so much 
above they are anything but picturesyue, whatever they may be 
seen from the level of the ground. ‘Then, again, take that very 
fine photograph of the Mosk of Tayloon, at Cairo (4). ac urious 
old ruin enough, though perhaps more curious than beautiful, 
From the point from which the photograph was taken, the two old 
tumble-down walls leading right and left up to the arched doorway 
of the Mosk come right out of the photograph, and the completeness 
of the subject as a picture is greatly detracted from by the extreme 
violence of the perspective. ‘The same thing is noticeable in hearly 
all the street scenes in the collection. Many of them are exe¢ od. 
ingly picturesqu », but badly arranged. One feels almost inclined 
to regret that a photographer can’t have an artist always at his 
elbow, to arrange and choose his subjects for him. 

The special qualities and beauties of photography are seen to 
perhaps the greatest advantage in distant landscape scenes and in 
the treatment of foliage. Look, for example, at the ** View from the 
Mosk of Mohammed Ali” (5). What can be more lovely than 
the peep over the grand old Mosk of Sultan Hassan into the dis- 
tance beyond, and across the wild expanse of country as far as th 
eye can reach? What can be more delicately tender than th 
lines of distant undulating ground, which soften and soften, til] 
they lose their outline in the clouds above? Avail yourself of th 
offer of the polite official at the door, and accept the loan of his 
powerful magpvifying-glass. ‘Trees and shrubs, which the naked 
eye can barely wake out even the shape of, show, wader the glass, 
every bough and twig—nay, almost every leaf. “ The View from 
the Mouut of Olives” (No. 52){across the rich and luxuriant Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, where, through the thick roliage, the cye catches 
here and there a glimpse of a tiny snake-like stream, dancing and 
sparkling on its way from its native mountains, is another land- 


| seape subject, equally beautiful. Jerusalem, with its lofty domes and 


yours 


| physiognomies of * Cheops and Chephren’ 


sentations, necessarily faithful and accurate, of the most striking 


* golden gates,” lies in among the trees on the other bank of th 
stream, and on beyond are hills upon hills again, raising their 
rugged heads far up into the sky. ‘The rich foliage of the olives in 
the foreground and of the timber on either side of the stream is 
given ina manner wondrously truthful and beautiful. So in the 
view in the garden of Gethsemane (67), a most charming bit of 
thoroughly English-like garden scenery (the very palings round 
the garden one might swear were English). Here, again, the sur- 
passing power of photography in dealing with the delicate tracery 
and intricate drawing, so to speak, of boughs and leaves is most 
manifest. We wonder 
Mr. Bedford has not made more use of figures in the composition 
could have been at no loss for th 
And yet we find but few in- 


Here photography need fear no rival. 
of his subjects, Surely he 
picturesque in this particular. 
stanees in which he has introduced figures, and in those few 
instances they have obviously been so impressed with the neces 
sity of not moving a single muscle that all life and character} 
gone. ‘The only really easy and natural posture in the whol 
room is that of the Prince himself in the ** Hall of Columns” at 
other figures are stiff and ill 
grouped. Here and there we have a group of half-a-dozen 
and with that curious half- 


Karnac (34), and even there the 


natives in their picturesque costume, 
sleepy look with which Lewis's Eastern pictures have made us so 


familiar ; but they are drawn up side by side, and stand straight 
out of the photograph, evidently excessively uncomfortable, and 
very much afraid of winking; satisfactory studies of th 
figure there are none. ‘The portraits of the not very handsome 


(13) and of the 


Gizah ” (14) are capital, though the colossal 


-monuments or tombs or what- 


‘Sphinx at 
size of these mysterious monsters— 
ever they may have been—-is by no means easily realized, judging 
merely from the photograph, as there is nothing in the immediate 
When we are told that the 


base of the great Pyramid of Cheops is as nearly as possible th 


vicinity with which to compare them. 


of the area of Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, we can form a pretty accurate 
idea of the kind of appearance it would present. The vocal 
Memnon (3%) has some fignres gathered about its base, and their 
minutenessis some guide towards theestimation of its grandeur. The 


head of this figure was partially destroyed by an earthquake in early 
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———_ . . . . . 
and was subsequently repaired by the insertion of red sandstone | certain kindred range of character to be decide lly successful 


and large blocks of stone; by means of the glass the repaired portions within that range, and yet not possess any pre-eminent genius, but 
can be readily distinguished in the photograph. ‘There are some | to excel alike in depicting the artless goodness of Alice in Roberto, 
photographs of bits of the tops of columns and carved decorations on | and the frightful passions of Lucrezia; the gay coquetry of Lady 
roofs, whichare most curious when examined by aid of the glass ; not | Enrichetta, and the fierce jealousy of Numa ; the clever intrigues of 
only can every piece of carving or ornament, however minute, be La Contessa in Figaro, and the madness of Lucia, is also in the 
Jainly seen, but every mark, every scratch or flaw, is there, andin | power of histrionic genius of the very highest order, Great, 
some cases the stains left by the dripping of the rain-drops from the | however, as the more ordinary histrionic difficulties of acting and 
eaves; and so, in the view near Mar Soba (73) the strata of the | speaking would be in such a range of character, that is far 
rocks bounding the torrent that dashes past the convent are as from all required from a prima donna. When it is recollected 
inly marked as they could be on a geological map. Mr. Bedford that in addition to this, the character has to be cariied out vocally 
has taken his view of the ‘* Temple of Baalbek” from precisely | as well, that the expression of the most natural emotions must be 
the spot from which Mr. Carl Haag painted his much-admired given through music of the most highly artificial nature, and yet 
icture of the ruined temple at sunset; thus affording to the | exhibit some distinctive phase of the character, and that not only 
public an opportunity of testing the accuracy of that celebrated as every character a different style of music allotted to it, but 
artist's design. Nothing can be grander than the views of the | that different schools of composers require a perfectly different 
three Temples from the plain of the Bukia, and Mr. Bedford has style of execution, one can form some idea of what constitutes a 
uced one of the finest photographs in the whole collection | pyeat lyric artiste. That Madame ‘Titiens approaches these 
from that spot. We will not attempt to follow Mr. Bedford's qualifications more than any one on the stage will be denied by 
course through Constantinople, Athens, and Malta. It will be | few: and when, in her case, are added the difficulties of a 
sufficient for us to assure our readers that they will find a repre- | foreign language, the triumph of her position can properly be esti- 
sentation of almost every building or ruin to which any interest | ated. J Puritani will be repeated on Wednesday ; Jl Trovatore, 
can be attached, either on account of the beauty of its form OF | Don Giovanni, and Lucia di Lammermoor form the remainder of 

decorations, or on account of its historical associations. | the programme for next week. 

| 
| 


We confess that the pleasure we derive from an Exhibition of | 4¢ Covent Garden, the present is to be the last week of the “great 
photographs, however excellent, is never wholly unalloyed by @| ppertoire,” and on Monday next, Wallace’s new opera, Love's 
jurking undefined feeling of dissatisfaction. They are SO Near | Triumph, will be produced,—the cast, however, not being yet an- 
perfection, and yet so far from it. There is a delicacy, a tender | ounced. ‘The only event of the week has been the performance 
beauty about a photograph (of foliage for instance, or of light airy | ,,, Wednesday of Satanella, with Miss Louisa Pyne as the heroine, 
clouds, or of the long rippling line of breakers on the shore), | and consequently to a full house. Still, however, Satanella will 
which is inimitable ; but the fault of a photograph is that in nine | poyer add much to Mr. Balfe’s lasting fame as a composer. The 
cases out of ten, it is ¢oo like nature, a too literal copy. After the | combination of the supernatural and romantic, from which Mozart 
first blush of admiraticn at the marvellous accuracy of the | 21.4 Weber drew some of their loveliest inspirations, does not seem 
imitation has passed away, we look for something more—something | ¢4 haye been made use of by Mr. Balfe with similar felicity; and in 
deeper and more lasting than mere reflection—for something of | the orchestral parts, where the advantages of such a class of subject 
the poetry and sentiment with which nature clothes herself—| a. jost efficiently employed, the thin character of Mr. Balfe’s 
and of course we fail to discover it, and having failed we are | .) hostral composition is more than usually apparent. To hear 
inclined to feel disappointed, and possibly to estimate too lowly | yj ics Pyne sing the “Power of Love” is worth a visit to the 


what a few moments before we were loud in praise of. theatre, but one lovely song does not make an opera any more 
One of the reasons why pre-Raphaelitism loses way with the | than one swallow makes a summer. 
public—and will lose way still more—is that the creed of its dis- | ‘~,e Monday Popular Concert of the week, as usual, filled St. 





ciples is “ imitation.” ‘Io your true pre-Raphaelite nothing can | James's Hall to the doors. ‘The practice commenced this year of 
be too elaborate—nothing too servile in its imitation of nature ; | introducing a double quartet, or septet, and a violin solo!into the 
and the result is, and must be, that in the struggle and fight for | programme of each concert is a most judicious change. Bach's 
exact imitation—in the anxiety lest any detail, however insigni- | yjojin solos, scarcely known and never heard, are becoming as 
ficant, should not receive sufficient prominence, the real feeling familiar to the public as they deserve, and solely through one man 
and poetry of the artist, if he have any, are lost, and he produces at |__}Jerr Joachim. Beethoven's sonatas were not really known in 
best but a laboured overwrought libel on nature—wanting in ex- England till Mr. Charles Halle arose, and Herr Joachim, after 
pression, wanting in breadth of treatment, and too often wanting helping to complete the good work of Mr. Halle, seems destined to 
in true and harmonious colouring. What we really crave for in a | commence a similar one with regard to the “ giant of Thuringia.” 

work of art, be it painting, or be it sculpture, is the poetry—the | positively nothing has been stirring at the theatres. Mr. Rob- 
sentiment of the he and treatment; what we really value in a son has sie and appears nightly in the Wandering Minstrel. 
me is = — = Us the — eg oe tas _— It seems quite true that the We oe of ane “ “6 be ort 

ought with which he dealt with some, perhaps, familiar scene. A | tg jts proper home—Astk y's; a change which, if theatres had con 

score of men whosucked in art with their mother’s milk—real, true par ela aight be termed the Relief of Drury Lane. Among th 

bornartists, mind—would treat the self-same subject under the same | os entertainments,” too often so called because no rational persda 
effects, and you would have a score of pictures, each as widely dif- | cay possibly derive any entertainment whatever from them, the 
fering from the others as black from white, and yet each a grand approaching close of the only one worthy of the name is announced. 
and perfect work. With photography, it is of course, precisely the | Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, with the assistance of Mr. John Parry, 
reverse. Two photographs are as like to one another as possible ; | haye won for the Gallery of Illustration a character for really 
they are in fact mere impressions of natural objects, just as they ‘clever acting and singing in very smartly written sketches, and 
might be seen in a looking-glass ; and however perfect and won- | during the present season they have been more than usually sue- 
derful—and certainly Mr. Bedford's collection has never been sur- | cessful. ‘The Family Legend, and Mr. John Parry's Colleen Bawn 
passed by any we have seen exhibited in this country—they are | \yj}) only be continued for a few days longer, before the annual 
only capable of inspiring a very limited kind of admiration. | holiday which such incessant work must demand for the three per- 
AMATEUR. 








i | formers. 
& . i 4 
dtlusic and the Drama —=<— 
oe ¢ Cu, : eitaitenaial : 
ee LA PAUVRE FEMME, 
{From Berancenr. 
Beronre the Church, while it is snowing fast, 
See an old woman kneel in humble pray’r, 
While through her rags keen blows the bitter blast, 





Tue event of the week ut Her Majesty's Theatre has been the 
first appearance of Madame Titiens as Elvira in I Puritani, with, 
it is unnecessary to add, perfect success. In the four years which have 





elapsed since her debdt in England, Madame ‘Titiens has, one by That with her wo « bit of bread may share. 
one, appropriated the characters with which the fame of Grisi is Groping round Notre Dame the porch to find, 
associated, until the final retirement of the latter from the stage | Winter or summer over there is she. 

left her without a rival. During the present year Madame Titiens Alas, the poor old woman, she is blind ; 

has appeared in England in ten of the principal characters on the Oh give her something then, for charity. 

Italian stage, and each one of a widely varied range of impersona- Wot ye who that poor beldame was of yore, 

tions has been equally a triumph. That such should have been the | Ere want and woe had done her features wrong? 


A goddess whom the theatres adore, 


case implies far more than is generally borne in mind. It is easy 
All Paris hung enraptur’d on her song ; 


for an actress with certain physical and vocal qualifications for a | 
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Youth seemed by her inspired to laugh, or weep, 
Inspired by Beauty's high divinity, 
Her charms oft gave it happy dreams in sleep : 
Ah! give her something now, for charity. 
How many a time, escaping from the crowd, 
She heard, despite her horses’ doubling hoof, 
The idolizing bravos, long and loud, 
Which seemed as they would lift the lofty roof. 
And oh! what faithful Muses at her feasts, 
Sipp'd of her summer-days the wine, with glee ; 
What dainty palace wants its swailow-nests ? 
Oh give her something, Muse, for charity. 


> i 
What pomp was in her mansion, only changed 
For newer wreaths, by art more costly wove ; 
What mirrors, bronzes, columns there were ranged, 
Tributes, from love and wealtin, to grace and love! 
To bear her from her chariot, her—no more 
The world’s delight,—but all their own to be, 
How many rivals jostled at her door ; 
Ah! give her something now for charity. 
Fearful reverse ! One day her voice was gone! 
Disease had icit her eyes but fit for tears, 
And soon that selfsame spot she stood upon, 
Where I have seen her wait for twenty years. 
When rich, no hand in giving ere knew how 
To make its boon more graceful, light, and free, 
Than that she tremulously holds out now— 
Oh! give it something then, for charity ! 
More misery ! Now comes redoubled cold, 
Her curdled limbs seem frozen to the floor; 
Her hands the Rosary can scarcely hold, 
Whose beads she told with witching smile before ; 
Beneath her loud of woe, if yet is giv'n 
Her soul a hope above this state to flee, 
You would not rob her of her faith in Heav’n ? 
Oh! give her something then, for charity. 


BOOKS. 
—_—@——— 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 

Manvats of literature are always unsatisfactory affairs, espe- 











A. 





cially manuals on a small scale. Mr. Arnold brings to his task a | 


thoughtful and cultivated judgment, and his book is, doubtless, a 
useful outline for the student, and in its critical portion something 
more than this, since it gives glimpses of a refined and catholic 
insight into the various merits of the different schools of literature. 
Still, we cannot but think that he would have accomplished a 
better purpose if, in place of the tantalizing and not very instrue- 
tive summaries of names and works, he had devoted more space 
to the criticism of his representative authors, like Chaucer, the 
Elizabethan dramatists, Dryden, Pope, Scott, and the lyrical schoo} 
of the nineteenth century, and more pains to the elucidation of the 
historical connection between these greater wiiters. Mr. Arnold has 
divided his work into two parts, historical and critical, the basis 
of the one being the orderof time, of the other, the order of thought. 
In other words, he has in his first portion traced down the stream 
of English literature from its source; in the second, connected 
writers of the same class—for example, in poetry, dramas with 
dramas, narrative poets with narrative poets, lyrists with lyrists, 
elegiasts with elegiasts, meditative poets with poets of the same 
class ; and so forth, without relation to time. “ Whether this be 
a sound principle of division let the critics decide,” says Mr, 
Arnold. For ourselves we say, undoubtedly sound; but in his 
critical portion Mr. Arnold has lost half the benefit of his own 
plan by not combining the chronological with the classifying 
method. The clegiac poetry of one age differs completely in 
character from the elegiac poetry of another, the descriptive 
poetry of one age from the descriptive of another, the satire 
of one age from the satire of another, the meditation 
of one age from the meditation of another. It is a 
grave mistake in criticizing, however succinctly, literature of the 
same class, to omit the chronological considerations which are, 
in fact, far more instructive when reduced within the narrower 
area of homogeneous literary forms, than whea they show the con- 
nection between the whole diversified literature of one age and 
that of the next. It is much more instructive, for instance, to 
compare the novels of Fielding with the novels of Mr. Trollope, 
the humour of Addison with the humour of Lamb, the social 
satire of Swift and Pope with the social satire of Thack: ray, 
the political satire of Butler, Dryden, and Swift, with that of 





Moore and Sydney Smith, than to compare the whole literature | 


of the eighteenth century with the whole literature of the nine- 





teenth, and this exactly for the same reason for which it is mop 
instructive to compare the flora of the Andes with the flora - 
the Alps, than to compare the whole Alpine range with s 
whole Andes range. In the one case the points of compari “ 
are close, and the discrepancies so much the more striking ; a 
other, the range is so wide and vague that we are in danger " 
missing entirely the instructive similarities and differences, 

Mr. Arnold overlooks all the value of this sort of comparison 
He explains, indeed, truly and thoughtfully how the « sponta. 
neous” poetic school of Shelley and Keats arose by reaction from 
the formalist poetic school of Pope and his followers, and how 
both were in their way defective,—the one in excluding reason, 
art, judgment, constructive effort, from their poetry,—the other in 
excluding nature and inspiration. But he has entirely neglected 
to apply the same chronological principle to the comparison of 
such poetry of different ages as he classes under one and the same 
head, though it would be in such a comparison that we should 
expect to find the most instruction. 

For example, to illustrate our objection, let us compare the 
satire of different centuries, and see how the difference in toyg 
and aim reflects the changing intellect and moral atmosphere of 
the various ages. We need scarcely say that satire is the cha. 
racteristic, not of national glory, but of dissatisfaction of some kind, 
Still it may express either the dissatisfaction of growing vigour 
with outworn institutions, or the dissatisfaction of grudge and envy 
with what is beyond its comprehension, or the dissatisfaction 9 
intellectual fastidiousness with inharmonious qualities, or the dig. 
satisfaction of melancholy scorn with its own weakness; and it 
may express these with almost an infinite variety of shades and 
effects. In ascending and descending periods alike we find great 
satirists. It is only in the full blaze of the literary life of Eng. 
land, when the Reformation had just lifted off the heavy intel- 
lectual yoke of the Roman Church, without, as yet, promoting 
that extreme disintegration of faith and imagination whieh 
was long so fatal to literary range and unity, that we alto- 
gether miss satire from the leading branches of English 


| literature. Indeed, our literature may be said to begin in 


satire. The mind of the nation was first goaded into activity by 
profound discontent with the clerical educators of the nation, 
and disgust at the coutrast between the practice of the Church 
and its preeept. “The Land of Cokayne,” says Mr. Arnold, 
“assigned by Warton to the end of the eleventh century, but 
which must be at least a century later, is a satire on the 
indolence and gluttony into which the monastic life, whea 
relaxed, has occasionally fallen. The “ Vision of Piers Plow. 
man” is in great part satirical, directing its attacks against the 
higher secuiar clergy.” Mr. Arnold gives us no specimen of this 
early satire; had he done so, it would have been evident at once 
that it is the vigorous satire which is assailing an evil system 
weaker than itself; the satire of rude strength—rude because it 
takes no trouble to cover its meaning with any intellectual polish 
—and yet strong, because while it describes whatis evil, a sturdy 
and intelligent apprehension of what is good peeps from 
beneath at every point. For example, take the following satire 
on convent life in “ Piers Plowman : "— 
“T have an aunte to nonne, 

And an abbesse bothe ; 

Hir hadde levere (rather) swowe or swelte (swoon or die), 

Than suffre any peyne, 

[ have be (been) cook in hir (their) kichene, 


Manye monthes with hem, 
And with monkes bothe. 
I was the prioresse potager, 
And othere povere (poor) ladies, 
And maad hem (them) joutes of janglyng (combats of words), 
The dame Johane was a bastard, 
And dame Clarice a knyghtes doughter, 
Ac (and) a cokewold was hir sire ; 
And dame Pernele a preestes fyle (woman, girl, in a bad sense), 
Prioresse worth she (will she be) nevere, 
For she hadde child in chirie-tyme, 
Al our chapitre (chapter) it wiste (knew). 
Of wikkede wordes 
I Wrathe hire (their) wortes made, 
Til *‘ thow lixt’ (liest) and ‘ thow lixt’ 
Lopen out at ones, 
And either hite oother 
Under the cheke ; 
Hadde thei had knyves, by Crist! 
Hir (of them) either hadde kild oother.” (p. 86.) 


If we pass from this to a specimen of satirical writing 
given by Mr. Arnold from Hall, at the close of the reign of Queen 


Dic A Manual of English Literature Historical and Critical. With an Apy nix on | Elizabeth, we ure less struck by any direct change in moral tone 
English Metres. By Thowns Arnold, B.A., formerly Scholar of University College, | than by a great increase in the intellectual antithesis of the 
| satire, with a proportionate increase in the appreciation implied for 


Oxford, and late Professor of English Literature in the Catholic University of [reland. 
London: Longman. 1862. : 
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EE” 
intellectual culture, and a deep sense of the contradiction 
involved in the social humiliation of educated men :— 
“ A gentle squire would gladly entertaine 
Into his house some trencher-chapelaine : 
Some willing man that might instruct his sons, 
And that would stand to good conditions. 
First, that he lie upon the truckle-bed, 
Whiles his young maister lieth o’er his head. 
Secondly, that he do, on no default, 
Ever presume to sit above the salt. 
Third, that he never change his trencher twice ; 
Fourth, that he use all common courtesies ; 
Sit bare at meales, and one halfe rise and wait ; 
Last, that he never his young maister beat. 
* ” ~ ~ 


All these observed, he could contented be, 
To give five markes and winter liverie.” 





While in the early satirist, the ground of satire, so to say, was a 
scorn for conventual morality, and a belief that the morality of 
the laity was sincerer and sounder, we have here as the ground 


of satire a strong contempt for the subserviency of educated 
poverty, and for the insolence of mere social position. The in- 
tellectual background is far more distinct, and this comes out 
slso in the new style of an antithetical manner. If we pass on 
to the satire of Hudibras, more than half a century later, we find 
arather petty intellectual contempt riding high over all moral 
considerations, and showing itself in that form of religious cari 
cature which, on high topics, almost always implies a certain 
incapacity to understand what it ridicules. Here we have for | 
the first time in English literature the Understanding distinctly | 
setting up as the standard of principles and character, and ap- 
pearing as the witty critic of diviner things. Samuel Butler 
is, as it were, the expression of the vulgar and yet fastidious 
world’s grudge against Milton, the clever scoff of every- 
day sense at a faith and 


imagination which verge on 
fanaticism, and often lead to affectation 
We see here the first literary English 
understanding from the rest of English character,—the prepara- 
tion for a century or so of one-sided and separate culture of that 


ly poerisy or 
divoree of the 


species of sense which is supposed to rest upon the senses. The 


basis of satire in Hudibras is a vague notion that vulgarity 
aud common-place refute the basis of the piety and fanaticism 
with which they are often combined. For example :— 
“The oysterwomen locked their fish up, 

And trudged away to cry ‘ No Bishop :’ 

The mouse-trap men laid save-alls by, 

And ‘gainst ev'l counsellors did ery ; 

Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch 

And fell to turn and patch the church ; 

Some cry’d the Covenant, instead, 

Of pudding-pies and ginger-bread ; 

And some for brooms, old boots, and shoes, 

Bawl'd out to purge the Commons-house ; 

Instead of kitchen-stuff, some cry 

A gospel-preaching ministry ;” &€., 

In Pope, a general view of life, not less shallow, and even nar- 
rower than that of Hudibras, is combined with a much finer 
appreciation of the powers of the understanding, and a ripening | 
of that rough antithesis given by ascuse of the absurd, into the 
antithesis of a discriminating orator. ‘Take the celebrated | 
satirical lines on Addison, and note what an elaborate skill 
the understanding has acquired in taking a disagreeable hint | 
from a real character, and expanding it into a perfect multitude | 
of consistent meannesses,—and we feel that satire means, in 
Pope’s hands, moral caricature, as muchas in Samuel Butler's, 
but of a much more subtle sort. Instead of merely magni- 
fying obvious failings till they verge on the absurd, Pope | 
multiplies them, though keeping them on exactly the same 
scale, so that they seem quite natural, in this respect repre- 
senting and understanding his time, which was not liable to the 
charge of any great fanaticism or hypocrisy, but was liable to 
the charge of a hundred meannesses. 





“ Peace to all such! But were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires : 
Blessed with each talent, and each art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease ; 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate, for arts that caused himself to rise ; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 

A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 
Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging that he ne’er obliged ; 

Like Cato, gave his little senate laws, 





And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While wits and templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise— 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus* were he 2?” 

From the time of Pope, English satire begins to rise again in 
its standard, and for that very reason to become less perfectly 
brilliant. Johnson, Goldsmith, Sydney Smith, and in these latter 
days, Thackeray, have gradually re-introduced more and more of 
a deeper appreciation of human nobleness into their pictures of 
human meanness,—till in the last-named satirist we scarcely 
know how to separate the threads of the noblest motive from the 
threads of the poorest. But throughout the history of satire 
during the present century, mere caricature has more and more 
given way before a deeper humour which shows us the intellect 
conscious of its own incompetence to measure man, and anxious 
only to insist on the wonderful complexity of the noble and 
ignoble elements in his constitution. 

Surely Mr. Arnold might have drawn for us some such brief 
narrative as this from the history of English satire, had he 
kept to the chronology while treating of this special branch of 
literature ; anc the like may be said, for instance, of lyrical or 
descriptive poetry. Nothing could be more interesting than to 
follow in chronological order the different schools of descriptive 
poetry from Chaucer to Tennyson. How competent he would be 
for such a task let the following subtle comments on Chaucer 
Ilow well could we spare many of the dry lists of theo- 
logical and scientific writers to have had it well done. 


show. 


“It must be borne in mind,—indeed, Chaucer's phraseology constantly 
brings the fact before us,—that to the English poet of the fourteenth 
century nature was far from being the pruned, tamed, and civilized 
phenomenon that she was and is to the poets of this and the eighteenth 


| century. Chaucer speaks naturally, not figuratively, of the greenwood, 


by which he means what is now called in the Australian colonies “ the 
bush,”—that is, the wild woodland country, from which the original 
forests have never yet been removed by the hand of man. Even in 
Shakspeare’s time, large portions of England still fell under this cate- 
gory ; 80 that he, too, could naturally sing of the “ greenwood tree,” 
and found no difficulty in describing, in ‘As You Like It,’ what an 
Australian would call dush-/ife,—that is, life on a free earth and under 
a free heaveu,—not travelling by turnpike roads, nor haunted by the 
dread of trespass and its penalties, but permitting men to rove at 
large, and, in Shakspeare’s phrase, ‘to fleet the time carelessly as in 
the golden world.’ This condition of external nature gives a large- 
ness and freshness to the poetry which arises under it; the scent of the 


| woods, and the song of the birds seem to hang about the verse, and 


‘sanctify the numbers.’ ” 

Let us add, however, in justice to Mr. Arnold, that almost all 
his criticisms are good, and that he, a Catholic writer, does full 
literary justice to Milton, to whom some of the best criticisms of 
the book are devoted. 





AN AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST.f 
Mr. Mitx has congratulated political economists on their deliver- 
ance from the necessity for exposing in detail the fallacies of the 
protectionist theory. These delusions have, as he conceives, had 
their day, and may now be numbered with errors little likely 
long to exert any influence over the financial policy of civilized 
nations. <A glance at the present state of the world suggests a 
doubt whether he has not exaggerated the rapidity with which 
the light of truth is able to dispel the clouds of error, No 
nation, except England, has as yet fully adopted the doe- 
trines of free trade, and enthusiasts who dreamed that the 
example of English success would have made more con- 
verts to economical truth than the clearest theoretical demon- 
strations, find to their disappointment that the practical fal- 
fiiment of all the prophecies hazarded by the advocates of 
free trade has not led most European nations to advance 
with any rapidity along a path, now shown by experience, 
no less than by reasoning, to be the true road to national 
prosperity. But in Europe, if progress has been slow, 
at least, there has been progress; on the other side of the 
Atlantic the cause of error has, to all appearance, actually 
gained increased strength. The Morill tariff is, as it were, a 
deliberate declaration made by the Northern States of their un- 
shaken adherence to the protectionist creed. Englishmen are at 
present so prone to believe every kind of folly, crime, or perver- 
sity to be natural to Americans, that the deliberate adoption of 
principles which are losing their influence in Europe by a people 
who, whatever their faults, are not accused of slowness in the 
perception of their own interest, has excited, if more indigna- 
tion, yet less surprise than it in reality deserves. Persons con- 
vinced that Americans are always in the wrong are scarcely 
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astonished that they should commit financial absurdities. Those, 
however, who believe the citizens of the United States to be, in 
their defects and merits, not altogether unlike the people from 
whom they are descended, feel a natural perplexity to conjecture 
what are the arguments or the circumstances which lead the 
inhabitants of the New World to give a home to prejudices 
which are gradually being exiled from even the least enlight- 
ened lands of Europe. 

Mr. Bigelow's treatise ought to‘be read by every one who 
wishes to understand the character and causes of American pro- 
tectionism. It is written with lucylity and with that sort of 
ability which consists in making an author’s meaning clear 
beyond dispute. He has invented as good a defence of his 
country’s policy as ingenuity and industry could produce ; for he 
has the advantage of being a thoroughgoing advocate of the 
views for which he pleads. Protection for every class and for 
every interest, for North, South, and West, is, as he distinctly 
states, the one thing needed by the American States, and his 
only complaint of American tariffs is that they have not been 
sufficiently thoroughgoing or consistent in their protectionist 
character. A writer of this firm belief in the opinions which he sup- 
ports does a great service by the information which he provides, 
even though he supplies his readers with not a single fallacy, 
paradox, or argument, which has not been time after time ex- 
posed, discredited, or confuted; since, almost unconsciously, he 
draws an accurate picture of the sentiments or prejudices which 
have given practical weight to theories not recommended by their 
inherent strength. 

Mr. Bigelow's arguments, though expanded by _ illustra- 
tions and copious statistics over more than two or three hun- 
dred pages, admit of being summed up with brevity. Pro- 
tection is, in his view, the policy naturally and inevitably pur- 
sued by every country at certain stages of its progress. A time, 
indeed, may arrive when a land like Great Britain, unable to sup- 
port an immense population by its own resources, is driven to 
open its ports freely to the commerce of the whole world—in other 
words, to devote all its labour to some one or more branches of 
industry, in which, through circumstances, it can compete success- 
fully with all rivals. Such a course of action, though the only one 
possible to some nations, is full of danger ; it compels those who 
adopt it to rely on foreigners for articles of primary necessity, 
and puts them, therefore, it is urged, almost at the mercy 
of their neighbours. Most countries are enabled to pur- 
sue the infinitely safer policy of protection. Such lands can 
produce within their own boundaries all the commodities which 
their condition requires; war for them has comparatiyely no 
perils, since, complete in themselves, they neither need nor 
desire the aid of other countries. Among the nations who 
can thus stand in secure independence of all other races, 
America occupies the foremost place. Each part of the Union 
boasts its peculiar product, and as long as the South can 
supply New England with cotton, which is returned in native 
manufactures, or the West can keep all the States filled 
with corn, no part of the great Republic ought to weaken itself 
by reliance on nations whom some collision of interests may turn 
any day into foes. This is the sum and substance of Mr. Bige- 
low’s teaching. Some of the minor arguments by which it is 
supported are, indeed, curious, through the measure they give 
of the writer's capacity for understanding the figures which 
he quotes. When, for instance, he gives the smallness 
of the whole sum collected by the American protective 
duties, he apparently thinks that he has proved these taxes not 
to be oppressive ; slight reflection ought to have shown him that 
the more complete the protection afforded by customs the less 
the total return from these dues will be, since absolutely 
complete protection to native interests would imply that no 
foreign articles contributed duties to the revenue. But the 
ground on which he really relies for supporting his views is the 
supposed necessity of constant preparation for war. As a practi- 
cal proof of this need he appeals to an example which the course 
of afew months has made singularly infelicitous. The Southern 
States have no native manufactures, and are, therefore, he infers, 
utterly unable to support a war. Unhappily for his argument 
these countries, cut off from all external resources, to an extent 
unprecedented in history, have shown that, in spite of causes 
of weakness totally disconnected with the question of free 
trade, the capacity to conduct a war is the special point 
in which they excel. No doubt, were nations constantly in 
a state of warfare, it would be, at least, a plausible policy 
for each State to create within itself all the articles necessary 
to its people. As peace is, on the whole, the habitual con- 





dition of mankind, a nation which deprives peace of More 
than half its advantages, in order that war may lose some <j ht 
portion of its evils, commits a folly not unlike that of an om 
vidual who, that he may ever be able to resist Sarotters, goes 
about the streets of London with a bowie-knife and revolyer. Con- 
duct which would be unwise in the case of any State is, even ac. 
cording to Mr. Bigelow’s showing, singularly injudicious jy the 
special instance of America. A land richly provided with every 
natural resource has, of all others, least reason to fear dependence 
on foreign supplies. If the Union possesses the riches which jt 
vaunts, there is little peril that war should place it in abject 
dependence on its enemies. 

Mr. Bigelow, if he does not vindicate the policy which he 
recommends from the charge of folly, betrays what are the 
causes which give that policy popularity. Throughout his works 
is apparent a feeling which we cannot but suspect to be one of 
the main failings of his countrymen. Success in trade or com. 
merce is apparently, in his opinion, little more than the triumph 
ofa dodge. England's free trade and England's protection aye, 
in his eyes, each artful devices for the delusion and ruin of com. 
petitors. He does not blame Great Britain for this, since he 
firmly believes that the gain of one country is the loss of another, 
and bids his fellow-citizens, with something of cynical selfishness, 
admire the successful craft of the old country, and take it as q 
model for their imitation. Moral, even more than intellectual blind. 
ness, lies at the bottom of half the false economical theo. 
ries of the world. Though often reviled as a system of 
selfishness, the science which has shown labour to be 
the true source of wealth has exposed the plea on which 
wasteful prodigality assumes the name of beneficent generosity, 
and has pointed out the true gain of one nation to be 
the benefit—not the loss—of others, has done more for ethics 
than have either sermons or moral essays. But it is long before 
nations or individuals can accept the moral truths of economical 
science, and as long as American writers attempt to treat 
national interests on principles too sordid to guide the conduct 
of an honest trader, American finance is likely to be disfigured 
by exactly those errors natural to a merchant who trusts less to 
fair dealing than to cuteness. 





LEARNING MADE EASY. * 
Mr. MEIKLEJOHN and his associates are the homceopathists of 
education. The first article in their creed is a belief in short 
books, and the great error, which they find at the bottom of all 
systems of instruction, is the use of large volumes. If an ignorant 
public should fail to perceive the vast importance of admin- 
istering teaching in infinitesimal globules, a glance at Mr. 
Meiklejohn’s preface will convince the most prejudiced of the 
immense evils produced by placing in the hands of a child any 
work larger than the duodecimo. An octavo is dangerous, 
a quarto is fatal; for the unhappy pupil, forced to devour 
bit by bit’a book of average size, soon “abhors the sight of its 
well thumbed pages,” whereas, “ if the very same book had been 
given him in portions, he would have hailed his arrival at a 
new part with keen pleasure.” Thanks to the reformers, every 
boy and girl may now exchange the slow progress through the 
lengthy pages of some huge dictionary or grammar for the “keen 
pleasure " of half-yearly transition from one little volume bound in 
brown boards to another little volume done up in a similar bind- 
ing. Enthusiasts who have cleared away the large books, which 
lie as stumbling-blocks on the path to knowledge, are, like all 
men with a passion for reforming the world, little disposed to 
content themselves with one improvement. Having made learn- 
ing short, their next step is naturally to make it sweet, and 
Mr. Meiklejohn takes as the motto of his work the lines im 
which Horace alludes to those “ blandi doctores " who lured their 
pupils to study by gifts of cakes. Could the example of these 
teachers be literally imitated, no doubt the authors of the 
“ Herbert Series” might soon gain a popularity in the nursery 
which would enable them to set the carpings of critics at 
defiance. As, however, it is impossible for Mr. Meiklejohn 
to present every young gentleman who studies his grammar 
with a bun, he has done all that he can to throw a cer- 
tain engaging sweetness into hislanguage. Though, as he pretty 
plainly intimates, no inconsiderable philosopher, he adopts that 
tone of babyish simplicity which, everybody knows, is the only 
way to reach the hearts of children. He speaks, as it were, 
in dissyllables, and, if he now and then uses a long word, 
teachers must feel that he means it to be read out syllabically- 


(*) The Herbert Series of Short School Books. An Easy English Grammar for 
Beginners, being a plain doctrine of words and sentences, By J. N. D, ME&IELIr 
Joun, M.A. Alexander Ireland and Co. 
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‘what, for instance, can be a neater specimen of nur- 
gery-maid simplicity than the following account of the 
oa « modifying ?”—“ It is,” he says, “just at first a hard 
ord to understand, Let us try to understand it by the ex- 
we a cup of coffee. Before I put either cream or sugar 
into the coffee it has a rather bitter taste, when I put some sugar 
jnto it, it becomes less bitter, that is, the sugar has ‘modified’ the 
coffee.” A judge of style might dwell for ever on this sentence | 
without exhausting its beauties. Note, for instance, all that is im- 
plied in the expression, “ Let us try to understand it.” It brings | 
the teacher at once down to the learner's level ; and shows that he 
feels the subject to be one of immense difficulty, for that even he, 
the learned author, can but ‘try ” to enter into it. This ex- 
quisite humility would be enough to captivate any girl of 
refined sentiment, and the gentleman of five or six, who, perhaps, | 
could not appreciate this touch of modesty, would indubit- 
ably be charmed by the agreeable associations evoked by the 
words cream and sugar. It is, indeed, in his illustrations 
that Mr. Meiklejohn’s merits are seen in their strongest | 
Though we have noted endless instances of his extra- 


ample of 


light. 
ordinary talent for exemplifying the driest topics by ex- 


amples adapted to mect the feelings of his juvenile 
readers, we are inclined to think that his very hap- 
piest stroke of genius is the novel turn given to the 
unpromising subject of grammatical inflections. ‘“ When a 
word is changed,” he writes, “it is said to be inflected, 
and the change itself is called an inflection ; it is the endings of | 
words which are usually changed.” So far our author follows in 
the track of every-day grammarians, and we conjecture that not 
one of our readers would know how, from such a commencement, | 
suddenly to pass on to a subject sure to command the interest of | 
the youngest school-boy. But the feat is performed with ease. 
“When a boy,” Mr. Meiklejohn adds, “ puts on a new pair of 
boots, or a new cap, he may be said to be inflected or changed as | 
to his endings or extremities—like boy—boys; when he enters | 
ona new jacket, he is inflected centrally, that is, in the | 
middle—like goose—geese.” Criticism must be silent before the | 
performances of genius, and it is with the most humble deference | 
that we venture to point out what, to a hypercritical taste, might 
appear a flaw in this otherwise perfect simile. We can remem- 
ber what Mr. Meiklejohn has perhaps forgotten, the exact nature 
ofa jacket, and cannot by any possibility admit that it is a dress 
which can be said to be worn “centrally ;” and, as every little boy | 
would be haunted with the difficulty of understanding how 
his jacket can be tied round his waist, our author might, in his 
next edition, save his pupils trouble, and free his most perfect 
metaphor from its single fault, by substituting in this passage, 
say, a belt or a crinoline for a jacket. 

A writer who can make so much of inflections cannot be at a 
loss for appropriate remarks about a word, which, like “case,” is 
eminently suggestive of mild and instructive jocosity ; still, it 
might have been wished that he had not suggested that a noun | 
is said to be in a given case for somewhat the same reason that | 
“aman, who has done something far from right, is said to be in 
a bad case or bad condition,” since, though a witticism is a good 
thing, a grammarian owes some respect to sense and etymology, 
and might at least remember that casus is nothing more than a 
Latin translation of the Greek IIrwois 

If the writers of the “ Herbert Series ” affect a certain childish 
simplicity in their language, their speculations and theories are | 
those of the profoundest philosophers. Mr. Meiklejohn never | 
suffers his readers to forget that he is no common grammarian ; 
his notions about language are, indeed, “ given in their barest 
and most rudimentary condition,” but they are notions very 
different from those propounded by other writers. Thus no- 


hing appeared to us more certain, before we read his trea- | 


tise, than that there were three degrees of comparison, and 
three degrees only. One glance at a curious little ladder, de- 


Picted in page 26, convinced us of our error. ‘There are in 


reality four degrees, for accurate investigation has brought 
to light a hitherto unnoticed subpositive ending in ish, 
of which “whitish” is one of the best known specimens. 
It is quite true that custom does not, in this instance, 
conform to the 
warns ardent disciples of tender years against making use in 
Practice too freely of the new-found subpositive. It is no 


mean feat to have discovered a degree of comparison overlooked 


| “ predicate’ 


requirements of science, and a_ note 
| 


exercised over some persons a mysterious fasci- 
nation, As Sir William Hamilton and Mr. De Morgan each 
held it the triumph of their lives to have shown how a 
predicate can be quantified, and tried to snatch from each other 
the credit of having been the first to inform the world of the 
stupendous fact, that “some animals were not some men,” no 


}one can wonder that Mr. Meiklejohn should be captivated 


by a word which has thrown its spell over men of intellect. 
The great doctrine of his work is, that a predicate is always 


a verb; on the truth of this assertion his position as 


la philosophic grammarian depends; with it he stands or 


falls. We venture to assert that he falls irreparably. It is 
not only not true, it is the very reverse of the truth. Divide a 
proposition logically, and it will, as the merest tyro knows, inevit- 
ably fall into a subject, a copula, and a predicate. It is almost 
impossible to understand how a man, who knows enough of 
logic to use its jargon, and misapply its terms, who opens his 
book with the assertion, that his exercises are “ analytic” and 
synthetic, who mixes in the quaintest way sentences of childish 


| puerility with phrases belonging to the pedantry of metaphor, 


can have fallen into an error, which would have been avoided 
by any one who thought it worth while to read the first pages 
of Whately. Once possessed by a theory about the predi- 


| cate, he seems unable to let the topic alone, and displays the whole 
eccentricity of his views in dealing with what at first sight 


seems a harmless sentence enough—* a lady of my acquaint- 
ance kept a pet canary for many years in a cage.” It is 
melancholy to think how hapless children will be tortured with 
this proposition. Turned and twisted, dissected and analyzed, 
it at last appears under a form which has almost the mysterious 
air of a hieroglyphic, looking for all the world like the dishes in a 


| cookery book. 


This is the greatest achievement yet performed by the 
revolutionists of the school-room. Astouishment stops the 
voice of criticism. It may, for all we know, be a great 
step in the analysis of language to distribute the words of the most 
simple sentences into curious circles, in such a manner as to leave 
at least ten chances to one against your reading them in a way 
to form a coherent sense ; but we confess that till the interpreta- 
tion of this hieroglyphic is made somewhat plainer to our minds 
we prefer the ill-arrangement, the monotony, and the tedium of 


| the dullest amongst old-fashioned grammars, though printed on 


the largest pages which printers can produce, to the miserable 
childishness, the pedantic smattering of philosophy, and the 


‘incomprehensible diagrams, which adorn the first two volumes 


of the “ Herbert Series.” Cheap school books, good in their 
place, in their way ; but they will be bought very dear, if they 
fill the heads of children with bad grammar explained on prin- 
ciples of bad logic. ‘The little youths, just “inflected in jackets,” 
would be better employed in learning their “ propria que mari- 
bus,” than in pondering over “ the lady of their acquaintance 


| who kept a pet canary for many years in a cage.” 





AN AGRICULTURAL TOUR IN FLANDERS.* 
Tuts is an interesting as well as a thoroughly practical and useful 


book. ‘The general reader may not be attracted by its title, but 


| by all who are concerned in the science of agriculture the volume 


will be considered second in interest to none that have been pub- 
lished this season, Mr. Scott Burn is an authority upon the 
subject on which he writes; he set forth on his tour with shrewd 
discerning eyes, and he has brought back with him a wallet full 
of instructive and suggestive notes. It is obviously a matter of 
very small importance whether or not the literary style of the 
| book is perfect. Mr. Burn’s readers will look for information, 
not for “elegant” writing or faultless English. It would be a 
waste of time to pick out minor faults in a book that contains 
many a valuable hint to agriculturists, and therefore without 
being over critical we shall give an outline of Mr. Burn'’s 
observations in Belgium. 

Flemish husbandry is always acknowledged to be the most 
practically successful, if not the most theoretically sound, of 
any system in use. In Flanders they cultivated hops to perfec- 
tion long before Englishmen knew anything of the uncertain 
plant, and even at the present day there are no hops superior, 
and in many glens there are none equal, to the Flemish. The 
| farmers generally have maintained their superiority down 
| to the present day, and this is the more remarkable, from the fact 
that they are very averse to introducing improvements of any 


by every former writer, but Mr. Meiklejohn probably thinks | description, and that they cling with old-fashioned obstinacy 


mind to the subject of predicates. It seems as if the word 


slightly of this achievement, and devotes the whole power of | 








* Notes of an Agricultural Tour in Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine. By Robert 
Scott Burn. London: Longmans. 1862. 
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to the practices and implements of their forefathers. Fortu- | fifths of your land under cereals in place only of the half: secur 
nately labour is cheap, and they thoroughly understand the | the change of cropping necessary not in the exclusive cultivation 
value and properties of manures—and these two advantages in | of fodder plants, but in the variety of produce, such as flax 
their favour enable them to compete successfully with the | home colza, chicory, poppies, cameline, and farina of Various 
most enterprising agriculturists of other countries. Mr. Scott kinds.” This system, Mr. Scott Burn is of opinion, insures afi os 
Burn tells us that the great care taken of the soil, its careful tilth, and keeps down the weeds and noxious plants. Equal om 
repeated workings, and the weedings of the crops, “ have given is taken to keep the cattle on Flemish farms in good order. They 
the system more of the peculiarities of the garden than of the | are kept in byres or stables nearly all the year, and furnish an 
farm, using the latter term in its English signification.” Human | abundant supply of milk and manure. 

labour does all this. Little machinery is employed, partly | There are large tracts of land in Flanders which haye been 
because the farms are small; but our author is of opinion that a | reclaimed from the sea. This is called “ polder” land, ana its 
more extensive use of machinery would result in a very great | cultivation is one of the most interesting points in Flemish agri- 
improvement in the condition of agriculture generally. On the | culture. Places which were once seaport towps are now sup. 
larger farms, thrashing-machines are already in use, but there | rounded with polder farms, and the soil is so rich that crops may 
are none of the portab'e machines for the accommodation of | be raised from it year after year without the use of manure 
small farmers which are of so much service in this country. A Hence no pains are taken to preserve manure, and the “ fallow? 
thrashing-machine here, as our readers are aware, is taken from | system prevails throughont the polder districts. There aro no 
farm to farm, and hired at so much a day, and the most prejudiced | root crops. ‘These districts are, in fact, but ill cultivated, the 
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sticklers who once employ this implement are not likely to 
return to hand labour again. 

Flemish farmers are not yet fully alive to the 
drainage, but probably their system of having ditches across 
their fields instead of hedges may enable them to dispense with 
this valuable auxiliary to English farming. It might be 
thought that these ditches would be very objectionable, in con- 
sequence of their danger to cattle, but Mr. Scott Burn does not 
mention that the system is attended with any inconvenience in 
Flanders. Swing gates are placed across the ditches for the 
access of cattle. ‘lhe great peculiarity of Flemish agriculture is 
to be found in the full recognition of the utility of liquid manure. 
On this subject English farmers cannot consult Mr. Scott Burn’'s 
book without profit. The Flemish proverb is that “there is no har- 
vest without manure, no manure without cattle, no cattle without 
forage.” Substuncesare used for manure there which in this country 
are utterly wasted. To liquid manure especially is owing the great 
fertility and richne<s of the soil. “ While,” says Mr. Scott Burn, 
“ discussion, hot and fierce, has been going on amongst us as to 
its value to the crops, the Flemish farmers, having proved its 
worth by centuries almost of successful practice, are applying it 
asa matter of daily use to all varieties of crops, the result 
justifying the somewhat hyperbolical praises which they accord 
to it as the ‘ god,’ the ‘ soul,’ and as the bon-bons of agriculture.” 
Liquid excretions are saved carefully, and liquid manures made 
with considerable expense, chiefly with human excrete and 
rape-cake. There is a tank provided as a receptacle for this 
material even on the smallest farm. Our author tells us that 
“every garden and furm has its tiny tank, and carts meet you 
constantly bearing to the country the treasures of the towns— 
treasures the value of which we, that is, the English, somehow 
will not admit.” ‘The tanks ave lined with brick and covered 
with a thatched triangular-shaped roof. The ends are closed, 
and the hole is made at one end, through which the manure is 
taken out by means of a ladle. In the neighbourhood of Court- 
rey contributions to the tank are invited by what Mr. Scott 
Burn calls “ somewhat obtrusive arrangements.” Sometimes the 
tank is constructed under the stable and cattle house, the liquid 
excrete be ng conducted to it by gutters and drains. ‘The peasantry 
do not mind how evil may be the odour of the manure they 
apply to the land. Their liquid manure is a marvellous fertilizer 
and this amply compensates them for its unsavoury properties’ 
One great advantage of it is that thereare no seeds of bed plants 
and weeds in it, as there are frequently in ordinary farmyard 
manure. The manure is distributed over the land by means of 
a ladle, or by a flexible tube, and its action is almost immediate. 
It is, therefore, applied shortly before the seed is cast in. Solid 
manure is comparatively neglected, except by some of the best 
farmers, of whom Baron Peers, of Fostcamp, near Bruges, seems 
to take the lead. 

Spade labour is very much resorted to in Flanders, and Mr. 
Scott Burn tells us that some landlords stipulate “ that a sixth or 
seventh part of the land shall be dug up every year, thus going 
in the spade labour over the land every six or seven years.” The 
growth of weeds is most carefully guarded against, hoeing, stir- 
ring, and weeding, being kept up almost incessantly. The land 
is rarely kept in fallow; it is maintained in a state of con- 
tinual cropping—stolen crops (récoltes derobées) taken between 
the reaping of one and the sowing cf another—as turnips 
or sparry between the rye and the wheat.” Some of the farmers 
follow the principle of putting half the land in cereal, and the 
other half in pasture and in roots, while others say, “ put three- 


importance of 





farmers appearing to consider that nature has done quite en Mzh 
for them to enable them to dispense with labour and trouble, |t jg 
the old story of the waggoner trusting to Jupiter to get his team out 
of the rut, instead of putting his own shoulder to the wheel. The 
peasantry in Flanders seem to be better off than our English 
farm labourers. ‘They are fairly paid, and well clothed, the fine. 
ness and purity of the shirts worn by them being “ something 
remarkable.” “Once, and ouly once,” says our author, “did ‘ 
see, during all our wanderings in Flanders, a child with ragged 
clothes ; and rarely in the rural districts ave you solicited for alms, 
None of the signs of squalid poverty which too often disgrace oyr 
rural villages and hamlets are met with.” Drunkenness is raye, 
all the labourers are economical and frugal, and absolute cleanli. 
ness is the characteristic of the humblest home. We would 
think that it was the peasantry of Arcadia Mr. Scott Burn was 
describing, and English farmers may well despair of getting their 
| labourers and their families into anything approaching this “ co». 
dition” for years tocome. Many of them, however, may, we are 
convinced, improve their farms materially by adopting the 
| expedients described with so much care in this little work. They 
|may safely take it for granted that Mr. Scott Burn knows whit 
he is writing about, and that his statements are not made without 
substantial authority. We particularly hope that this book may 
draw the attention of agriculturists afresh to the immense value of 
liquid manure. It is really deplorable to think that year after 
\. sar the sewage of our large towns is wasted, or worse than 
wasted, instead of being made to add to the richness of the 
land and the value of the crops. Over in Flanders the experi- 
ment was made long ago, and with unqualified success—but 
British farmers stick to their old system, and throw away what 
might prove a source of actual wealth to them. We strongly 
advise every young farmer willing to be taught the sound prin- 
ciples of his art, and every thoughtful agriculturist not hope- 
lessly fettered to old traditions, to read Mr. Scott Burn’s very 
useful work. ‘They will probably come to the conclusion that 
they have got something to learn from the industrious and 
painstaking Flemings. ‘There is no qualification in Mr. Seott 
Burn's general estimate of their system of farming :—* Every- 
thing we saw tended to convince us more and more of the 
thoroughly practical and valuable nature of the system of cul- 
tivation adopted in Flanders—a system which has derived little 
aid in its working out from the indications of science, but which 
is, nevertheless, admirably illustrative of the truth of its dedue- 
tions. The Flemish farmers, through a long course of interesting 
industry, have discovered a mode of operation in the field 
which science, working in the closet, proves to be in its main 
principles correet—a mode of operation which, with wonderful 











| promptitude and decision, creates out of sterile sands and black 


heaths plots covered with the richest possible verdure and the 
most productive of plants.” A system which is capable of pro- 
ducing these results must unquestionably be worth studying by 
agriculturists in this country. 
THE MAGAZINES. 

Tne Cornhill for this month contains a paragraph which alone 
is worth its price. It is an estimate, based upon official data, of 
the amount of cotton produced in India, and is, we believe, 
original. We do not know a more curious instance of the sub- 
sidence of well-known facts out of human memory. Hundreds 
of trained intellects, scores of them familiar with India, have 
for months been engaged on the cotton problem, and all have 
acknowledged that their best estimate of Pndian production must 
still be a random guess. All this while the returns of the 
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te, could only be so in the direction of understatement. Accord- 
rate, : 


+7 to these the revenue derived from cotton imported into 
= gal in 1862 was no less than 500,0002., annually realized by a 
ns : Ny 
anty of 1s. upon every maund of 80lbs., which shows an 
. ual export from those provinces of 800,000,000 Ibs. of 
a . : at 20% » glee 0080 ious 
cotton, which, taking the bale at 300 Ibs., gives 2,666,000 bales. 
This represents the consumption in Bengal alone, and the 
s from the 
returns from the : eee 
total for all India. The writer guesses this at eight million of 
pales, but he is, we think, wrong. The Bengal figure is exact, it 
non 2 ssible to introduce cotton except by the Dunwah 
being impo l 
5 . 
Pass, the Patna road, or the river, and the problem should be thus 
stated: If, in 1822, 35,000,000 of people consumed 2,600,000 bales, 
what did 150,000,000 consume ? Answer, eleven millions of bales, 
or double the highest estimate yet made. The writer, however, 
takes 300 Ibs. to the bale, instead of 500, and the difference brings 
the figure back to Lord Shaftesbury’s statement—six million 
bales. The writer thinks sixpence a pound will pay, but he 


' 
| 
| 


Madras and Bombay Presidencies will give the | 


ot transit duties afforded distinct statistics which, if inaceu-| kind. We suspect most editors think the verses a mere neces- 


sity, worthless except to fill up space,—an odd mistake. The 
world hungers for poetry as much as ever, though it has ceased 
to hope for it, and one good song would advertise a magazine as 
well as a clever story. Mr. Kingsley will do well not to give 
his readers too much of “The Water Baby"—the most strangely 
unequal trifle we ever remember a man of real genius to have 
published, and to recollect that the power of the story, 
such as it is, consists in its descriptions of the marine kingdom, 
and not in jokes about Lord Dundreary, and discussions 
about apes’ brains. The account of the “American Seer taryship 
of State ” is curious, but the facts are almost too minute for 
human interest. Who wants to know who were the Secretaries 
during the “Presidential terms?” 

Nor is Blackwood this mouth quite up to the average. The sub- 
jects are well selected ; but with the exception of the “Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” and the ‘Scot in France,” they are somewhat 
dull to read. The “Crisis of the American War” could be re- 
written by any one who knows the magazine without reading it, 


does not allow, we conceive, enough for the cost of carriage, | and “Caxtoniana” are becoming simply intolerable. SirL. Bulwer 


aggravated by bad 
storage. The two great Indian ports are, from geographical 


position, almost incapable of lateral expansion; building into 





screwing, and the disproportionate cost of | has no right to bore us with teaching of this kind, over which, 


were it written by a man less eminent, no reader would waste his 
time: “ Benevolence is not always beneficence. To wish you 


the air is scarcely attempted, and rents are excessively, | may be benefited is one thing ; to benefit you is another. A man 


gometimes almost ruinously high. There is an excellent 


| 


who is beneficent without sympathy, though he may not be a 


“or aceoa.” thie 7 “ase ff, . . 
paper, too, on Tobacco,” which states the case for and | pleasant acquaintance, must be a good man. But a man who is 


against the weed with something like fairness. The general 
conclusion is, that large doses produce not only a dis- 
proportionate, but a totally different effect, and are, in 
fact, almost poisonous, leading to excessive dyspepsia, and 
ultimately to angina pectoris, ‘The paper contains, however, an 
odd blunder. Snuff, it is said, does not apparently produce the 
symptoms generated by the over use of the pipe; but the state- 
ment is made on imperfect observation. Wet suuffs produce no 
symptoms beyond thickeniug the mucous membrane and choking 
the voice, beeanse the wet snuffs never reach the stomach at all. 
But the dry snuffs, which do reach it, and which do not affect the 
voice, give rise to all the symptoms of the tobacco disease. We 
have seen a man under it who neither smoked nor chewed, and 
whose disease was precisely that described, even to the fact that, 
after he had given it up very minute doses were able to re-excite 
the evil effect. The Cornhill has another paper of some interest 
on professional thieves, making up, with an elaborate defence of 
the verdict in the Jessie M’Lachlan case and the stories, an 
unusually attractive number. Mr. Trollope’s new story—now 
some numbers old—improves as it advances, though its author has 
not introduced a really new type of character. We have seen 
Bell and Lily before, and there is about Crosbie, thoroughly as he 
isdrawn, a reminiscence of the “ Three Clerks,” which has almost 


the effect of a plagiarism. ‘That idea of a man who does what is | 


right, but pities himself for being compelled to do it, is a favourite 
one with Mr. Trellope. 

Meemillan is not so good as usual this month, though there is 
a most readable paper in defence of what Professor Max Miiller 


ireverently calls the bow-wow theory of words. The reviewer | 


holds that the names of animals, for instance, were originally imita- 
tive, though Englishmen do not call a dog Bow-wow. ‘They do 
call a swine a hog—a word which comes from the Breton “hocha,” 
and in its old form was as palpably designed to express a grunt, 
as the German “ kul” is to represent the lowing of what we call 
from that word a “cow.” <A paper like that on “ Linendrapers 


and their Assistants” has no place in a magazine, and would be | 


unreadable, though in place in ‘* Household Words.” It has 
neither drift nor purpose, and, as a mere description, is sketchy to 
adegree. One wonders, too, what the editor can in his secret 
heart think of rubbish like this :— 
“ Sing, sing, 
Bird of spring, 
Sing at her casement a réveillée to my Love. 
Thou that yearly shelterest 
Underneath her eaves thy nest, 
Knowing in her neighbourhood 
Nothing harbours else than good, 
Peace, security and rest ; 
Sing her thy best.” 
There are three verses of that kind of thing, which the worst 
critics on earth, the composers of music, would, we fancy, reject 
asa little too unmeaning. The total failure of most magazines to 
obtain any decent poetry is a curious feature in their manage- 
ment. Why do they fail? There must be plenty of readable 
thymes in the world, and Christopher North used to publish 
heaps of them, to the contentment if not the edification of man- 


| 
| 
| 


sympathizing without beneficence may be a very bad man.” 
Clough and his poems have been dissected ad nauseam, and the 
mass of educated men are tempted to wish they might never 
again hear about Waterloo. The “Scot in France" is, however, 
readable, and something more—a real though thin and sketchy 
contribution to history, It is based upon M. F. Michel's Les 
Evossais en France, and is brimming over with “ points.” This 
little sketch, for example, contains an original idea to» often 
forgotten. ‘The writer is speaking of France under Charles V. :— 

‘The lower feudatories were absorbed one by one, and the higher 
followed. By a curious fatality it fell to the family of Valois to unite 
the characteristic defects of a centralized despotism with those of an 
oligarchy. The great provinces came gradually one by one into the 


| hands of the king ; but instead of being united to the crown so as to 
| make a compact and symmetrical empire, they were given to the princes 





| 





of the blood and their descendants. Hence arose a class of nobles or 
territorial aristocracy, who formed a separate caste, looking down upon 
and bearing enmity to all owners of territory who were not of the blood- 
royal. Such were the lordships of Burgundy, Orleans, Anjou, Bourbon, 
Berri, La Marche, and a crowd of others, The tendency of things was 
towards not only a divine right in the crown to govern, but a divine 
right in the blood-royal to possess all things.” 

That monopoly of feudalism by the reigning house is a fact 
which runs from this time down the stream of French history, 
and is the true reason why the right of private war, terminated 
jn England by Henry the Seventh, lasted in France till the acces- 
sion of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Only the stories are poor in Fraser. That has, we think, 
always been, in a greater or less degree, a feature of this magazine, 
and itis becoming a marked one now. “A First Friendship” is 


| recommended only by a clear and masculine style of narrative, 


while “ Adrian” belongs to the very worst class of sensation 


novels, stories addressed to the class who think scenes like this 
are harrowing :— 

“*Qne word, for mercy’s sake,’ said Adrian. ‘ Rachel, do not keep 
me in this torturing suspense. Where is Lilian ?’ 

‘ Lost—dead—oh, worse than dead! Lily, my Lily!’ 

Adrian seized the poor girl's hands in a grasp of which he knew not 
the strength. p 

‘Rachel, you must compose yourself and speak to me at once. What 
do you mean by those terrible words ?' 

Rachel sat up and released her hands. Then she looked fixedly at 
him for a moment. 

‘ Lily is mad !’ she said, in a harsh unnatural voice. 

‘Mad ! oh, my God!—and your father ?’ 

‘ He is dead—he poisoned himself, after he and the other between 
them had driven Lily mad. And now I have nothing more to tell you. 
Let me go.’ Rachel spoke these words with a stony indifference.” 

The review of Mr. Spedding’s “ Life of Bacon” is just 
and appreciative, and the reviewer accepts the verdict of 
acquittal as to the charges of time-serving and falsehood to 
friends. He incidentally raises a point upon which we hope he 
may one day feel inclined to tell the world more. Bacon un- 
doubtedly was a courtier, but that to an Englishman of his day 
was almost the only path to distinction. There were no profes- 


| sions; the army was composed of feudal retainers, the navy a 


merchant service, medicine the employment of quacks, the 
Church only for men with a call, or men with the highest inte- 
rest. Merchandise was not for gentlemen, and country life was 
intolerably isolated and dull. ‘The only road to distinction was 
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politics, and politics meant Court favour, a fact which helps 
to explain the savage malignity of the struggle. Life was 
insipid outside, like life to a Roman patrician outside 
Rome, and strong men then, as now, trampled down 
principle in their effort to be rid of the demon ennui, 
which was only to be exorcized at Court. Modern students 
may be of much higher tone than Bacon, but their principles are 
not tried by the threat of banishment to the Orkneys. The 
number contains a clever essay by Miss F. P. Cobbe on her 
favourite subject, and a most readable account of some of the 
Physicians of the last generation; but the best contribution is, 
perhaps, that on Ernest Renan, the Professor whose lectures 
were recently prohibited in Paris. He is a Breton, born in the 
Department du Nord, and was educated for the priesthood, but 
abandoned his career for that of a scholar. His specialty 
is knowledge of the Semitic languages, literature, and an 
tiquities, but his influence is chiefly over religious thought, 
and he is consequently bitterly hated by the Ultramon- 
tanes. ‘The direction of that influence is not very clearly 
stated by the writer; but, perhaps, we shall best be understood 
when we roughly describe M. Renan as the Dr. Jowett of France, 
a mind uiterly hostile to Ultramontane ideas, yet always at 
war with the low materialism to which French infidelity often 


tends. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Those sections of the public who are given to gardening and 
bird-fancying will, we think, find their account in two books 
which have just been published, and which we may be allowed 
to link together. The first of these is a bulky manual, entitled 








This volume, which extends to upwards of 200 closcly-printe 
pages, contains, in a compact and portable form, a vast mass of 
useful information on every subject with which it behoveg the 
horticulturist to be acquainted. ‘The other (1), which is devoted 
entirely to singing birds, is the first of a series of three volume 
which are intended to furnish a complete account of the birds . 
Great Britain. It contains descriptions of the appearance and 
habits of the various species of British song birds, interspersed 
with illustrative anecdotes, and “ many sweet lyrics and graphic 
pictures from the poets,” more or less appropriate to the subject 
in hand; as well as a number of practical hints for the breeding 
rearing, and general management of song~birds in confinement, 
Mr. Adams, who evidently heartily loves his subject, tells ys that 
he hopes at once “ to interest the young, and to claim the atten. 
tion of those of maturer years and riper judgment ;” and we ate 
glad to be able to congratulate him on his prospect of re 
both one and the other of his anticipations. 

We need scarcely do more than record the appearance of y 
small volume of verses, with an intensely humble preface, enti. 
tled War Scenes, and other Verses, by “ E. C.” (Hamilton, A lams, 
and Co.) ‘The “ subjoined trifles,” which, we are told, have been 
published at the suggestion of friends, are about as good as the 
verses one generally sees in the “ poet's corner” of a provincial 
paper. Their author is quite right in renouncing all claim to 
“the honourable appellation of poet ;” but he has succeeded jp 
attaining what he tells us is “ his highest aim,” to wit, “to ex. 
press in understandable verse those ideas, reflections, and sentj- 
ments which have been suggested by his own limited expe- 
rience.” Whether these ideas, reflections, and sentiments were 
worth expressing at all is quite another question. 


alising 





(1) Our Feathered Families: A popular and poetical Account of the Birds of § ng 
and their Congeners, which are found in Britain. By H. G. Adams, author of ‘Tha 





The Book of Garden Management, published by Mr. 8. O. Beeton. 





Wild Flowers, Birds, and Insects of the Months,” &e. Hogg and Sons, 
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CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 207 and 209 Regent Street, 


Having purchased a very large number of the Pianofortes exhibited by all the chief manufacturers of Europe 
and America, will offer them for sale at very tempting prices immediately after the 1st of November. 


THE INSTRUMENTS ARE 


FULL GRANDS. | 


SHORT GRANDS. 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
OBLIQUE GRANDS. 
SQUARE GRANDS. 


COTTAGE CABINETS. 


So thoroughly complete a selection of the finest Pianofortes has never been before submitted for sale at prices 


so extremely moderate. 


In the Sale of these Instruments, CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD will apply their usual terms, and ex- 
change any Instrument within Six Months from the Day of Purchase, if not approved of. 





_ PLANOFORTE GALLERY, 207 & 209 REGENT STREET. 








NDIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER and) PMPERIAL WINE 


GLENNY, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
forward (on application) lists of the necessary outfits for | Ports, 20s. 
every appointment, with prices of each article. N B.— 


flannel shirts, India gauze waistcoats, and Ludia tweed 


COMPANY, 314 FXRARD’S NEW BOUDOIR GRAND 


Oxford-street, W.—CLARETS, lis.; Sherries, 18s ; 4 PIANOFORTE.—Messrs. Erard have manufac 


} tured this new instrument with the view of providing a 
first-rate Grand Pianoforte of a more convenient size 


Three prize medals awarded for Thresher’s Kashmir GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SI IRTS. } and more moderate price than they have hitherto offered 
h 


suits, which can only be procured at this establishment, 
152 Strand. | 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, Lsee, 


NOTICE.—* MATZENA,” after most - 





25s, fd.. and 2x8, 6d. 





t - 
searching investigation, obtained the Only Prize free. R. FORD and CQ., 


Medal given to Corn Flour; with also the superlative London, B.C. 
recommendation, “ Exceedingly excellent for Food.” 


Gentlemen desirous of wearing a perfect fitting 
shirt are solicited to try Ford’s Furekas. “The most} ; 
unique and only perfect fitting shirt made.”—Observer, | Gallery of Messrs, CRameR, BEALe, 


to the public. 
These instruments are only to be had at the Pianoforte 
aud Woop, 207 aud 





| 


six for 303.: very superior, six for 36s.; very best, six for | 200 Regent street. 
j lso Boys’ Eureka Shirts, fine quality, at six for 


= ae 
Iilustrated catalogues post , 7° . - + 

Patentees, is "Poultry, | ROADWOOD’S GRAND PIANO- 

ae FORTES have been adjudged by the Musical 

| Jury the best instruments in the International Exhibi- 


There is no room to doubt now, Try it once and test ‘HIRTS.--FORD’S Coloured FLANNEL | tivt- These rare specimens of the Great English maker 


its superiority. It costs no more than its inferior (would- | 4 
be) rivals. | 

Full particulars on packets, obtainable at most of the | 
first-class Grocers, Chemists, &c., in the realm 


| are now ready, comprising all the newest designs and Woon's 
colours, including the “ Panseine,” the most beautiful | P 
colour ever produced, Very superior quality, all wool, 
~~ gg nn ‘ mi . 5 | 1s, td each, or three for 30s. ; 
- "NRE re) >IT” 7 . t . a? ~ , : > 

I N N E k O R D Ss 1 l Rk EF LL I D three for 368.; and 15s. 6d., or three for 303; also Boys 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-tive years | Flannel Shirts, 7s., or three for 


| will be offered for Sale at tempting prices immediately 
after the close of the Exhibition at Cnramen, Beace, and 
Pianoforte Galleries, 207 and 203 Regent 





street. 
the very best, 12s. 6d., or al = aaddeitiad ame 
YOLLARD'S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
08, ; 8s., Or three for 23s. ; J esteemed the best in the International Exhibition, 


emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and | %s., or three for 26s. Patterns sent to select from on | and unsurpassed in tone and touch. The specimens ex- 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for | receiptof Three Stuaps. KR. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, | hibited by this celebrated maker will immediately on the 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, aud | Loudon, E.C, 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu. | - 


tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. Lt is | \ IMEMA.—R. FORD and CO'S Patent | 207 #24 208 Regent street. 
4 MIMEMA SHIRT, to be worn over a Coloured | ——————— ‘ 

Flannel Shirt, giving the appearance of Dress, Prices, TOT YQ 

| 53. Gd, 6s. Gd, and 7s. Gd. each. Lilustrated List post N OTHING 

free. KR. FORDand CO., 38 Poultry, London, E.C. 


prepared, in astate of perfect purity and uniform strength, 
only by DINNE FORD and ©CO., 172 New Bond street, 
Loudon ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughot 
the world, 


PAs IN THE HEAD, DIMNESS OF | 








close of the Exhibition be offered for Sale on moderate 
———- | terms at Cramer, BEALE, and Woov's Pianoforie Gallery, 

















IMPOSSIBLE— 

The greatest and most useful invention of the day, 
AQUA AMARELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and 
Co., Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 


SIGHT, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Low | (PuE FALL OF THE LEAF.—At this | public this truly marvellous tluid, which gradually restores 


ness of Spirits, Apprehension of lumaginary Danger, Fear of } 
Sudden Death, Disiucliuation for Active Employment 


*) 


season disease, if it be lurking in the system, is the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what 
sure to show itself. Pann's Lire Punts, taken for two | ®8@- The Aqua Amarella has none of the properties of 


aud other symptoms at all times troublesome, may be | °° three weeks, will clear from the body all that is dyes ; it, on the contrary, is beneticial to the system, - 
quickly remov ed by the use of Pann's Lire Pinus, May | 8O*}US, and produce health and comfort. Parr's Livre | When the hair is once restored one application per mon 
be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in boxes, ls. 144., | Pints may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in boxes | Will keep tt in perfect colour 


2s. 9d., and in family packets, 11s. each, 


' 1s. Ljd., 28, Od., and in family packets, 11s. each. 








Price One Guinea per bottle. 
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HANK'S NEW PATENT LAWN 

“ MOWERS (Exhibition Medal awarded). 

~ ines:—easily worked by a boy, ate we 
A - J4-inch, £5 15s.; 16-inch machine, workec 

enter, £5 we ite 6d the favourite machine) ; 19-inch, 

0 women and boy, £7 12s. 6d. ; by two men, 22-inch, 

ked by a4-inch, £8 17s. 6d.; 25 inch donkey machine, | 

pony machines, 28-inch, £14 lds ; i 

horse machines, 30-in¢ h, £19; 36-inch, £22; 

26; 48-inch, £25. 

J, or may be returned. 

BROWN and CO., 18 


Hand mach 








¥ 

ga 7s. O4.; 

£12 1vs.; 

gis 158; 

43-inch, £ 
‘All machines guarantee 
Sole agents for London, J. B. 

cannon street, City, B.C. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PI RRINS’ 
TFORCESTERS HIRE SAUCE. 
W This delicious ¢ yndiment, pronounced by Con- 
poisseurs . ~ 7’ s+ 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perris, 
, Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
: mre ar thould see that Lea and Perrins’ 
Kanes are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
: ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
¢.® Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester, Messrs. Crosse and BLackweu1L, Messrs 
BanctaY and Sons, London, &e., &c., and by Grocers and 


Qilmen Unive rally. 








———— = 
ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTs, 
M ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


Monday evening, November 3rd, Pianoforte, Mr, Charles 
Halle; violin, Herr Joachim (his last appearance but 
four) ; Violoncello, Signor Piatti; Vocalists, Miss Banks, 
and Mr. Santley. C nduetor, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. The 
rogramme will include Beethoven's celebrated Septet, 
Formed by M.M. Joachim, A. Webb, Lazarus, C 
Harper Hausser, C. Severn, and Piatti. Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; 
Balcony, 3¢.; Admission, 1s. Tickets at Chappell and Co.'s, 
50 New Bond street ; and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 





ST Erte aan er 
HRISTY’S EVERY 
NIGHT, at Fight, atST. JAMESS HALL—The 
celebrated and origin ul Christy's Minstrels will appear 





every evening at Eight, and every Wednesday Afternoon 
at Three. Proprietor, W. P. Collins. Stalls, 3s.; area, 
9%,: qullery, 1s. Tickets at Chappell and Co.'s, 50 New 
Bond street; and at Austin’s 28 Piccadilly, 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
¥ Ry the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 





Yon 


and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
" ?HE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SNE HAS TRIED; 


and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





(STE EIDON. WHAT Is ITo— 


See PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 560, 
GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE- | 
RALTRETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, 
r wires, and without operation, One set lasts 
and warranted for mastication or articulation, | 
ouly, at half the usual cost. Messrs 
tL, the o'd-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London; 154 
Duke street, Liverpool ; and 65 New street, Birminghau ; | 
and at the International Exhibition, Class 17. | 







aterbuis 








One visit only requisite from country patients. 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth,” gratis. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Warts MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
nt invention in the cura- 
use of the steel spring, 


Gentler » be the most effective 


Uvetreatment of HERNIA. The 











80 often hu in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 


it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
iuches below the hips being seut to the Manufacturer, | 
Mr. WHITE, 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s , 26s. 6d., and 
Is. Double ditto, 31s. Gd., 42s., and 52s, Gd.; postage, 
Is.8¢. Uabilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s. ld, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White. 
Post-otfice, Pix cadilly. 


NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all ; 


Somuch ease and closeness that 


228 Piceadilly, London, | 


ils. Gd.; postage. 





4 ke cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS,SPRALNS 
They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, | 
aud are drawn on like an: uy stocking. Price 4s. td., 
6d, 10s, and 16s each stage, Gd. 


WHITE, Manvracrvrenr, 228 Pic adilly, London 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Blood to the 

Head, with Symptoms of Apoplexy.—Holloway's 
re undeniably the tinest medicine in the World tor 
ess and Ind all cases of deranged 
ch. determination of blood to the head, bile, sick 








estion, in 











e, liver and stomach complaints, which frequently 
one y. by producing apoplexy or paralysis. There 
- known that will give such immediat 
re AS these renowned Pills, young and old, rich and 
hm patronise them, and so many cures are effected by 
he e is sounded from the temperate 





n truth, persons who travel 


requisite. Frequently the 
$8 overheated, the liver torpid, the 

covered with prickly heat, and the whole system languid | 

eu exhausted ;nothing so soon gives relief as Holloway's 


Pills 


Mate to the frigid zone; 
consider them a necessary 
blood becom } i 


ADOPTED VERY LARGELY BY HER MAJESTY S GOVERNMENT. 


CROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, 


Price Ip. per Square Foor. 

INODOROUS FELT, for Damp Walls and for Damp Floors under Carpets aud Floor Cloths, 
also for Lixinc Iron Houses to equalise the temperature. Price 1d. per square foot. 

PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for Covering Ships’ Bottoms, &c. 

DRY HAIR FELT, for Deadening Sound and Covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., Preventing 

the Radiation of Heat, thereby saviNG 25 PER CENT. IN FUEL. 





CROGGON 


AND CO., 


ZINC MERCHANTS AND PERFORATORS, 
GALVANISED TINNED IRON, and Every Description of GALVANISED IRON WORK 





CROGGON 


AND CO-’S 


NOISELESS ELASTIC KAMPTULICON, OR INDIA-RUBBER FLOOR CLOTH, 
Impervious to Wet, Indestructible by Damp, Soft to the Tread, and Warm to the Feet, 
well adapted for Aisles of Churches, Public Offices, Rooms, Shops, &e., 

as well for its comfort as extreme durability. 





Samples, Testimonials, and Full Particulars Free on Application to 


2 GOREE PIAZZAS, LIVERPOOL ; 











or, 2 DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 








ISTENING PRESENTS 


IN SILVER. 


C HR 
MAPPIN, BROTHERS’ 
STERLING SILVER CHRISTENING PRESENTS 
have been made and designed expressly for the opening 
of a West-end branch of their City establishment, 67 
and 68 King William street. 
Established in Sheffield A.D. 1810. 

Silver Cups, beautifully chased and engraved, £3, 
£3 lds, £4, £5, £5 lus. each, according to size and 
pattern. 

Silver Sets of knife, fork. and spoon, in cases, £1 1s 
£1 10s., £2, £2 10s., £3 3s., £4 ds. 

Silver Basiu and Spoon, in 
£6 6s., £8 &s., £210 10s. 

MAPPIN, BROTHERS’ 


handsome cases, £4 4s., 
WEST-END HOUSE 


is at 
No. 222 REGENT STREET. 

MAPPIN, BROTHERS, FIND IT NECESSARY, IN CON- 
SEQUENCE OF NUMEROUS MISTAKES, TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
THEY ARE IN NO WAY CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FIRM 
OF THE SAME NAME AND TRADE. 

QUEEN'S PLATE AND CUTLERY 

SHEFFIELD. 


WORKS, 


AUTUMN AND WINTER CLOTHING. 
E MOSES and SON beg to announce 
4e 
have been made on so vast 


that their preparations for Autumn and Winter 
that they are able to meet the dem 


a scale, and with such care, 
ands of all classes in a 
manner that cannot fail to secure them a continuation of 
public support. There are articles in which 
they are acknowledged to excel, that it is unne 
for them to do more than refer to their general trades 
viz:— 

Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, and 
General Ouuitters. 

E. MOSES and SON would, however, draw especial 
attention to their stock of Overcoats, which for extent 
and variety has never been surpassed. 


80 MAY 


essary 








Prominence should likewise be given to their celebrated 
“Indispensable Suit" (price fr Ws. to 70s.) which is 
a particularly comfortable and serviceable dress 

KE. MOSES and SON 1 1 searcely add tha r 
Bespoke or Order Department offers select f 
bashionable and Seasouable Matarials from the prit al 
Markets of Europe, with a perfect fit and fau 8 k- 


mauship, 


City Establish + 
55, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 55, 86, 87, 83, and 89 








Oxford street Branch 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1 
lottenham 1 med 1 " 
137, 138 Tottenhar irt road ; 283 Euston road. 








All articles are marked pla 3 t ves 
possible prices, f \ no aba N ant ‘ 

ny article not apy lof w be ex ! 1 the 

xy returued, Fashion card and I rv 3, with 

for Self-measur nt, and | 3,1 fr 

k. MOSES and SON'S Establish: tsa losed every 
Friday at sunset till Saturday at sunset, w 1 business is 
resumed until elev o'el 
E LAZENBY and SON, Foreign 

de Warch men and | ¥G er 
attention to their el : Breakfast and 
Luncheon delicacies, Comes 3, and art for Dessert 
noticit AIMOnESt ! York iW phalia Hams 
Pickled and Smoked Ox Tor *, Strasburg and 
Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Saln Sa 3s, G ry 
Anchovies, French Truffles, Vreserved G 1 Peas 
French Beans, Mushre loma a, Fret and 
Spanish Olives: Crystallized and Gla \ ( 
gages, Strawberries, and At len in \ is 
Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French Ploms, and a va t 
French Cl late and Bonbot Lheir celebrated pick 
mud Sauces, prepared under personal superintende 
Jams, Jellies, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices 
Soaps, Candles, Colza Oil, and all household requ 3 
supplied of the best descriptions, Families re arly 
Waited on for orders 

6, Edwards street, Portman square, London, W 


N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 








JAPER AND ENVEI 


OPES. — The 


Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 


Orders over 20s. carriage paid 
Per ream 
Useful Cream Note 
Super thick ditto..... 
Large Blue Ditto. 





is Sd 
is Od doz., 
68 6d 


Foolscap Outsides... 
Sermon Paper.......48 Od 
Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d 


4s tl per thousand. 


+23 Od | Straw Paper.. ....++++. 
Copy Books, 49 pages, 2s p 


to the country. 

Per ream. 
2s Od 
er 





or 2ls per gross, 


Bordered Note, 5 quires for 
ls, or 33 9d per ream, 


per 100, or 


Large Blue Commercial Envelopes, 


is Od per 1,000, or 10,000 for 40s. No charge for stamping 


Crests, Arms, or Address, on 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. 
Dies from 3s. 


PARTRIDGE AND C 


Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet 
. Trad 


Chancery lane. Price-list post free 


Paper or 
Business and Address 


Envelopes. 


OZENS, 
street, corner of 
supplied. 





AUSTRALIA 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Ch 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BIL 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent 
leseription of Bs 


GouTH 





king business is « 


N BANKING 


arter, 1847.) 
LS issued upon Ade- 


Kadina, and Wallaroo, 


for collection. Every 
mducted with Vic- 
e other Australian 


PURDY, Manager. 


toria, New Sout Wales, and th 
Colonies, through the Compaay’s Agents. 

WILLIAM 

London, 54 Old Broad-street, F.« 


pue CONSERVATIVE 


SOCIETY 
unt RaNgeLat 

Fsq., M.P. 
This Society has now entered on its 
beeu established on September 7, 1s 
planatory of the Shares, Deposits 
Departments, will be sent free of 
the world. No partnership liabil 
land entirely optional. 


Trustees: Vise 





tandJ 





Present rate 
in half yearly warrants, five per ce 


LAND 
G. ConboLp, 
enth year, having 


2. Prospectuses, ex- 
Land and Building 


charge to any part of 


and the taking of 
ft interest, payable 
per annum, on 
ve that allow- 








shares (with participation in any profits ab 

snee) and four per cent. per annum on Deposit Accounts 

—t ivestors thus becoming memters of the Society. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary 


Offices, 33 Norfolk street, Strand 


ie PERIAL LIFE I 


COMPANY 











London, W.C. 
NSURANCE 


No. 1 Old Broad street, London, E.« 
i lsz 
JaMES Gornpon M E.sq., Chairman 
Henry Davipson, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
I as ( t Ba uy, sq. | Samuel Hibbe sq 
Ja 3c. Cc. Be bsq 1 Th is Newman Hunt, 
‘ les Cave, hisq hisq 
I urd Hi Chapman, sq. | I k Pattison, Esq. 
‘ William Cottam, Esq. | William KR. Robinson, Esq 
u H yi‘ bisq Mar r. S h, Haq 
( I i, i M.I’ 
u ii rt, bsg ls wan Su Fsq 
Profits.—t r-tifths, or 80 per ce t profits are 
i $ every yeu I assured are 
1 | part pate alter ) l premium 
Bor ! lecennial add ns ud » pol 8 
4S it i f Ja ‘ Ini vary m £78 to 
‘ A s la the 
res} dates 
[ i al addit 3 ma s issued 
the 4 Januar lsd 4 m 
£28 17s £1 5s. 4 1 
I t I 3.—A al allowa s mad H 
a} ¥y, el 4 ash payment 
pr . 
1 lend ‘ and up- 
. | “ t is 4 u 
w y ‘ 4 ed 
ipa 3 may v 
information may be had at 
Branch Othee, 16 Pall 
i wn and ntry 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Noveml 





THE 
: FRANCE (Limited 
Established unter the Joint-Stock Companies’ Amend 
ment Acts 20 ond 21 Viet. cap. 49; and 21 and 22 Viet., 
eap. 91, which sp vecially limit the liability of each share- 
holder to the amount of his shares. 
Capital £1,000,000, in 10,000 shares of £100 each, with 
ower to increase, first issue, 5,000 shares. Deposit on 
application £1 per share, and on allotment £1 per share 
No call to exceed £5,and an interval of not less than 
three months between each call, Ivis not intended to 
call up more than £25 per share. 
DIRECTORS, 
George Brockelbank, Esq., Greenwich 
Sir James Carmichael, Bart., Chairman of the Submarine 
Telegraph Company. 
George Cobden, Isq. (Messrs, G. 
don and Manchester. 
Charles B. Colchester, Esq. 
Woolner), South Sea House, 
F. K. Dumas, sq. (Messrs. Dumas, H 
Fenchurch street. 
Ernest Oppenheim, Esq., 
Tloyds'’. 
Charles Phelps, Fsq., 3 
Barnet L. Phillips, | 
Co.), 1 New Le 


Schoales, 


Cobden and Co), Lon- 


(Messrs. Colchester 


and Co.), 25 


unkey, 
150 
Rood lane. 

(Messrs. L. an 


midon street, 
Esq. (late Messrs. 


*hillips aud 





Dunlop, Schoales 


Charles Whe tham, Esq., Director of the National Provi- 


dent Institution 
tear-Adimiial Buruey, 


5.W 


R.N., , Twickenham, 


Ebury House 


Bankerns—Metropolitan and Provineial Bank 


UNION BANK of ENGLAND and | 


| 
and 
| 





lication will be made to the French Government to 

| iz carrying on banking business in France with 
}a uniform penny stamp upon all drafis, and there is 
every renson to believe the decree will be immediately 


| granted, 

A portion of the shares will be reserved for France, 
and directors will be appointed to watch over the inte- 
rests ofthe company in that country; but the seat of 
in London. 





executive will be 
Applications for 
nexed to the prospectus, 
£1 per share 
| be returved in full; and if a less number be allotted than 
| is applied for, the surplus will be used towards the pay- 
| ment on allotment. 
Prospectuses an 1 forms of application for 
| be obtained as the temporary oflices 
ind solicitors of the company. 


I ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
4 TION, for Fire, Life, and Marine 
r, A.D. 1720. 


! Ine wporated by Royal Charte 
j Offices —No. 7 Ro and 7 


| AW LIFE 
4 


accompanied by the deposit of 


and of the brokers 








Assurances, 
Pall mall, 
SOCIETY. 


ul Exchan 


ASSURANCE 
Fleet treet, Li 
Annual Income, 
very fifth year. 


Leadenhall street, wnd | 


midon. 
Invested Asset £495,000 
Protits divided « 
Four-fitths of the Profits allotted to the 
The Bonuses added to Policies at 
of Protit which have hitherto 
Wescencke 
Policies on the 
n or before the 


2, £5,000,000. 


Assured 
the tive 
nade am 


Divisions 
been yunt 
10,000 

Seale of Premiums 


of the pre 


Participating 


effected « sIst of December sent 





. ear, will share th ext Division of Profits, which 
Avuprrorn—Charles F. Kemp, Msq., t iblic accountant, | Veer, Will share in- ~ beet ised a 
© Graal a t. E. will be made up to the 31st December 
+ Gresham street, | pectuses and Forms for ‘ iw Assurances 
Sonicrrons—Messrs. Davidson, Bra an Hardwick ACTUARY, at the Society's Office, Fleet street 


Weavers’ hall. 
BRoKkERS. 
Francis Burnand, F.sq., County chambers, Cornhill. 
Messrs. Sims and Hill, 3 Bartholomew lane. 

Temporary Offices—15 Tokenhouse yard, Lothbury. 

This Bank is established to meet the demand 
increased banking facilities created by the rapid exten 
sion of commerce between England and France since the 
passing of the commercial treaty. From official docu- 
ments prepared at the Custom house, and presented to 
Parliament it appears that during the eight months from 
Ist September, 1561, to 50th April, 1862, the exports from 
England to France amounted to £15,706,269, being an 
increase of 40 per cent. on the corresponding eight 
months of the preceding year, and of 123 per cent. on the 
same period of 1859-60. The imports from France into 
England have increased at a much greater ratio. 

Till lately Foreign Joint-Stock Companies were de 
nied by the French Courts the right to sue or be sued 
in France in their corporate names, therefore the opera- 
tions of an English company in France were extremely 
unsafe, After the conclusion of the Anglo-French 
Commercial Treaty such a state of things could not 
long continue. Accordingly, by a convention between 
England and France of the 30th of April last promul- 


and Carr, 








for | 





DOWNES, Actuary. 


| WILLIAM SAMUEL 
} October, 1882. 
MPERIAL 
| (Limited.) 

6 Lothbury, London. Capital, £5 
Current accounts 

| 

| 

| 


iT uk: 1 


000,000, 


opened with all persons properly 
introduced, and interest allowed on minimum monthly 
| balances. 
Money received on deposi 

} at interest agreed 

Deposits of £10 and 

Investments made, and 
of British and Foreign securities. 

The Bank tukes charge of securities for parties keep- 
ing accounts, receives dividends on shares and English 
and Foreign funds, payable in the United Kingdom, tree 


t, at call, or for fixed periods, 


upwards received from the public. 
sales effected in all descriptions 


of commission, 

Cireular Notes and Letters of Credit issued to all parts 
of the world. 

The agency of country and foreign banks ken, 





undert 
ry other desciiption of banking busine 


and ever 
acted. R. A. BENTHAM, Mana 


“ALS 























gated by Imperial decree in the * Moniteur” of the 21st | =— = : on hs 

of May, all public companies and other commercial and | Established 1837 

financial associations, cons ituted or authorized under | re co egos oe — 

the particular laws of either country, have obtained the | ] R I r AN INI A LIF K ASSI R: AN( E 

power to enforce their rights before either the English ot COMPANY, Empowered by Special Act of lartia- 

French tribunals. Under this decree, limited oe } ment, 4 Vict. cap 9, : 

companies *‘formed in England” according to glish : AND 

law, are endowed with « legal existence in * shore and a . P " 

when managed in England, preserve in France the BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 

security of a limited liability, although in that country | Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 

such companies can only be formed under great restric- | 1 Princes street, Bank, London ‘ 

tions and dis:dvantages; one of which is, that the | Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, Clairman. 

greater part of the nominal capital must be paid up | ——— 

before the company can commence operations Every de ption of Life Assurance business Wransacted, 
The great increase in exports and imports between the with or without Participation in Protits, 

two on, and ¢ wey bey a of per tary | EXTRacts rrom TABLES. 

transactions, have proved that such a Dank as that now | = 

proposed to be established is absolutely necessary. In | (Without Profits.) (With Profits.) 

order, however, to try the experiment of the introduction | ” 2 4 } : 

of the English Banking system into France, and princi- | | |_2& 

pally with a view to discount and exchange operations, | 4 | |= 

a company with these objects has for some mouths past | < | |= > 2 

carried on its operations between the two countries, | | | 

the result of which has shown the immense field open | — = | | ed 

to undertakings of this character. The entire business | £s. dl s. d Yrs. '(Mths./ £ s. djs. dg s. 

of that company can be obtained by the Union Bank of | 39/1 1 9) 29 8 6 30 0 > 7 g14 2 ; 

England and France, on highly equitable and advan- | 49) 1 9 ©) 218 4 3 12 7 ol 4 4 

tageous terms. 15012 2 G4 OB fC 6 » Flol 4 6 5 
Itis generally admitted that the system of banking in 6o'3 686198 4 9 2 8 glaes 6 

France is not so generally adapted to the convenience | : 

of trade as in this country, and there is a growing | ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary, 

feeling on the part of the commercial classes in France 


in favour of English Bankine. 














POREIGE AND COLONIAL 












The business of the Bank will include :— | PARCELS SERVICE to all parts of the World 
The opening of current accounts, aud allowing interest | Regularity, speed, economy, safety, punctuality. 
on customers’ balances ; EUROPE. 
The receipt of moneys on deposit and at call. France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, 
The purchase aud sale of British and foreign st Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Ital 
and shares and the negotiation of loans | DAILY. : 
The purchase and sale of bills, British and foreist Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, Sicily 
The granting of letters of credit ¢ and circular note ‘ Greece, Syria, Turkey, THRICKE MONTHLY. 
The discount of bills accompanied by bills of lading and | ~ Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 
other shipping documents, 
The agency on commission of monetary and commer- | : ASTA, . - 
cial establishments in Fra id the chief Continental Persia, Tndia, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, Japan 
towns. Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTL 
The deed of incorporation will be framed os not to | aa " AF R ICA. 14 WEEK 
restrict the operations of the Company to any one | one a Tripoli, lgypt, Aden, WI KLY. | : 
lity, but at first it is intended to open central estal West t M le St, Helens, Ascension, Sar 
ments in the cities of London and Paris only, | Algoal tal, M Madagase: LON THLY. 
A Bank established upon these principles, with a lai AMERICA, 
paid-up and subscribed capital, cannot fail (under pro United t New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY 
management), to secure public confidence, and realize a Hava i pico, Me Carth " tlouduras 
large amount of succe In the businessof exchan Bahama }uenos yres, iy r Plate 
alone an abundant source of profit will be secured with MONTHLA 
out any corresponding risk. West | .» N. and S, Pacific sriti 
As a productive investment, nothing has ever Columbi Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY 
the — i oyed in joint-stock ban AUSTRALASIA. 
Limited Lis Act the shareholder obtains at the same Sydney, M irne, Adelaide, King George's Sound, 
time mpin epee dh ty for the limitation of his risk. The | swan | | ania, N Zealand, MONTHLY. 
dividends upon the shares in the London joint-stock bauks . . ies 7) 
vary from 6 to 24 per cent., while those upon colonial | | Shipping in all its branches by fleetest Clippers and 
banks range from 10 to 30 per cent. annum, the | Screw-Steamers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, 


per 
stock in all cases being at a high premium, ranging from 





80 to 300 per cent. These establishments compet 
business against each other, while the Bank of F agued 
-_ France will enter a field hitherto unoccupied, except 
by private enterprise. 


insurances ‘ted. For latest day of registry and tariffs 
apply at 23 rent street, 8.W.; Chaplin's, Regent circus, 

| W.; 150 Leadenhall street, F.C, 
NITEATLEY and CO,, 
Established 2 





late WAGHORN 
6 years, 


' 


the | 
shares must be made in the form an- | 


If no allotment be made, the deposits will | 


shares may | 


L 


T HE 
No. 6 


lor 





coutains :— 


rhe Rival Heirs. 
Guy Fawkes. 
Farth-Worms. 
Edward Irving, with Portrait. 
Ledesdale Grange: a Tale of 

Fields. Chapters XXXI, 
Power of Fascivation possessed 
Varieties, 


Chapter ITI. 


56 Paternoste 


SUNDAY . 


444, tor Novi 


London: 


, ee 


contains i— 





Some Passages from the Experienc: 


Minister 
Bishop Ho 


Chapter VI 


rhe, 














EISURE 
Novemrer | 


‘ 
ind XXXVI 
row: ¢ 


MBER 


er 1, 1862, 
Hoy RW 


Price One Poy any 


al F 


lds and to» 
by the Stoat. 
nd all bo ksellers, 


AT Home 
1, pri One 





nee of a@ Scottish Pariah 








rhe Burden of Tyre, with Engravin 
Joan Waste 
Pulpit in the Family: Sudden Death. 
Wreck of the “ Shettield 
Pages for the Young: The Y x Fisher ‘ 
oland. Seripture Enigma, <e. hot Me 
Reuictous Tract Socirery Paternoster | 
sold by all bookseller i 
ee once 
Bikes ROVHSCHILD'S Hous 
D NEW THEATRES.—The BUILDER of this 4 
contains fine view aud plan of Baron Rothschild’s yoo 
House ; important articles on the « liticn . _ 
| the nev Fiestves te. Past backward 8 at Tustion § 
Architecture, &e., &c., aud all the 1 S, artistical an, 
structional, and sani 1 York Covent Garden, 
| and all newsmen ~ 
ROBERT COCKS’ AND CO/s NEW MI sic 


Ts BURLINGTON 

of Pianoforte, Voca 
SLEEP OF J 
Watnacke. Pox 


THE 
by W. VINCEN! 
2s. 6d. 

THE SLEEP OF 
Music by W. Vincent WALLACE. 
PENTER. 2s. 6d 

PIANOFORTES.—. 


is a valuable desideratum 








ind Dank 


SORR mapaly 


and Messrs, ¢ 


AL —- M, for 1863, 
15s. 
Y: Song. Music 


try by J. E. Capreyrep 


Song, 


Poetry y LE. Co 


\ good instrument 
" ~ and ( 0, 





of New Burlington street, have conferred a the 
public in the production of the Universal Pn The 
price is only £25, and is quite a marvel of che eAPNESS, Com. 
| bined with excellency of quality. It may be bad in pose. 
wood or walnut exse, with ogee full, silk front, and fal 
| fret, at the above moderate price This is worthy of 
| sideration by all who are contemplatin making a 
| chase.”’— Vide Christian Herald, October | . 
} 
| MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY 
Ts MERSEY DOCKS and HAR. 
| BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, tha 
tl are wil to receive LOANS MONEY 
securil f their Bonds, at the rate i per cent. per 
annum interest, for Periods of Thi Five, or Sev 
yeu or arrangements may be ma t ] , 
} ut the option of the lenders, lnt Warrants for the 
whole term—payable half-yearly, at the Benke 
} Board in Liverpool, or in Lond ire issued w h 
Bonds. All offers to be addressed to Gt iB J. JEPPER 
SuN, lsq., Treasurer, Dock « 1 1 ! 
By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary 





MAIL | 


Dock office, Liverpool 


rue UNION 


sth Septen 


BANK OF 
FRANCE, 


r, Ist. 


ENGLAND 


Limit dl.) 


AND 


e is here} : 


uwsday 1 


riven, that n 





@ receiver! ¢ 


papplication for Shares 









1 1 Nove 
By Order of the Board 
15 Tokenhouse yard, October 3lst, L362 
YOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS for 
4 : 
SALE.—Some rare Amertcan, Local, and Eure 
} pean. List sent on receipt of a stamped ¢ lope. Com 
| missions executed. G.L.J.,3 Crescent ¢ ages, Call 
bridge heath, Hackney, N.E. 
| EAL AND SONS E IDE R-DOWN 
QUILTS, from 24s. to Ten Guineas. Also Goose 
down Quilts, from 10s. to 32 ! ty s and sizes 
sent free by post. Heat and Sen’s Il ited Cats 
| logue of Bedsteads and Priced List of Bedding, also set 
post free on application to 196 Tottenham ¢ road, W 


FENDERS. STOVE 
and CHIMNEY-PLE 


re finally deci 


ks 


ested, be 





-IRO} 


abo 
PWILLLAM 





5, FIRE 








are reqi sing, Ue 

8 BURTON'S SHOW-KOOMS. They « ain su 
assortinent of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, ( HIN: 
NEY-PLECES, FIRE-TRONS, and GENERAL tRON 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for varik novelty, beauty of des exquisiteness of 
workm ) St itl ri 1 ornaments, 
£5 15s ‘3 10s Bronzed | lers, Wi standards, 
i ] Steel Fenders, 4 to £11; a wit) 
I 1 orna nts, fi ‘ to £18 Chimney 
pieees, fi £1 8s. to £100; Pire-irons ds, dd. the 
set { ds.—The BURTON, and al r PATENT 
STOVES, with radiating hearth-pl 


\ TILLIAM S. BUR 








‘ON’S GENERAL 





FURNISHING 1RONM( NGERY CaATAa- 
LOGUE 1 be had gratis and ee by pu It contains 
~ ards of 500 Illustrations of his lin hle Stock 
terling Silver and Electro et Nickel Siiver and Bri 
tannia Metal Goods, Dis t i er Dis 
Stoves, Fenders Marble Chisuney-pir s, Kitehen Ra ss 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Cl0cks, 
lable Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, lron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furnt 
ture, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3,8” 


4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Pe 


man mews, Londo 





iry's place; and 1 New 
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+e. Murray's excellent and uniform series. — | Now ready, in Two Vols., crown 8vo., with Portrait and graphic Illustrations, price 24s 


MURRAY'S CHRISTOPHER NORTH: 
A MEMOIR OF JOHN WILSON. 


HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS 
FOR ADV ANC E D 8C HOLARS. LATE PROFESSOR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 








Compiled from Family Papers and other sources, by his D; ughter, 
Mrs. GORDON, 


Works are designe i to supply a long acknowledged 

orks g - 

These tin our School Litersture—UISTORIES m Volumes 
. size, adapted for the Urren and Mipv.e 





of mode) ate “This glorious 1 k his " } er +} ’ . . 
Ee s glorious book has « eto makea nshine int shady plaice of seu which is already making 
Fonus #9 SCH | dreariness and bleakness felt."—Daily Review, October 24, ws aly making its 
The following NEW VOLUMES are NOW READY :— | ae new sag to the hour of his death he displayed a force of charac YY of intellect, and a 
ne —S— patie be vs .| rectitude of conduct deserving of admiration, and every portion of | life h l worthily recorded by his 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of | daushter."—dbsreer, October 3 re ae 
r" FRANCE. From the Earliest times to the Es The authoress has related its details with so ch fee lin aud pathos, that, as a true expression of natural 


chment of the Second Empire, 1852. Woodcuts. | affection, to praise it would be impertinent.”"—TZimes, October 27. 


UL. Edinburgh: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. London: HAMI ADAMS, & C 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the | can nonheme adit 


P st avo. 78. 6d. 


} LANGUAGI Greornce P. Marsh. | so . 
Lone a ns and Notes , by Wat, Satrn, LI b 13 Grea EF NEW MAGAZINI OF couMenc AND GENERAL 
l tATURI 





















ost BY s. Od. 
hn a, Le BLACKETT'S Xow ready, price Oue Shilling, No. 8 of 
Murray, and most of them edited by Dr, Win, Smith, | NEW WORKS. T ll E BK OnRmAT CO EE 
sess several distin tive fea aoe h "=e the ~ | 7; A Home and Col Ment Review of Commerce, 
singularly valuable a5 ¢ warp = oe a Manufacts ! seneral ature 
ent The Stadent’s France’ affords us an opportunity | LES MISERABLES &. By a en 
of directing the attention of such teachers as are not Vi ron Ht . Authorized English ranelation ‘ 
familiar with them t these admirable school books. | l edition Compl in Thre ve . Sls. Gd 1. Speculations on the I 1 (American Geography. 
“While each volu is a cor plete history of the ey saaenthi rsist | 4 Ne Zealand a he Mother Country, 
« antry to which it it also contains at de | ' itabounds, page after pa . The Love of M 
nher and more detailed information as the advanced if u “pe ants “ . 1. The Irre; Conflic 
i ay desire on partic ran mts oF perio: At wu ‘ Re 5. Textile Products at the Bahil 5 
fhe end of each book there are given copious list THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD 6. The Gat Wise Men at Cambrid . 
standard works, which constitute the ‘ Authorit his IRVING. By Mrs. Ourpnax Second Edition 7 Arthur Your Avricultur Waves, and Distress 
a Ray Se auplete th the great revised, ‘Two Vols. 8vo. With Portrait. Mm hey ten Yar 
value of the works, giving to them the character ot : S he helutive rnees o taw u rn. 
historical cyclopedias, a8 Well as of impartial histories,’ — xl book on a mostinteresting tueme.”— Times *,* = this Number is pres ia I mepegnes 
The Museum: a Journal of Education, ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. ee | oa ve , . F Me! ~ J —— 
, o wey ( ’ ab ‘ t wel s. 
The FORMER VOLUMES of the Series are By Juuia Kavanacn. Two Vols., 21s. ©, Comvenpondone I : 
THE STI DEN YT 5 HU ME > a His- | A plea int contribution to the literature of the times 10. Literature The Dis in I ashire—An Ex 
L tory of England, from the Earliest Times. Based | In taising a shrine to the merits of some of the leadia planation of a Pl rthe establishment of a City 
on Hume's History, corrected and continued to 1858. | Engl “ _— of literature, Miss Kavanagh has also Banke ( House 
Woodcuts, Post av 7s. Gd. | ver name with theirs.”"—Athenawum, 11. Monetary a 1¢ umercial Review of the Month. 








the STUDENTS HISTORY of CAPTAIN LENNARDS TRAVELS j yondon: Saursox Low, Sox, ax Co., 47 Ladgate 
I. GREECE. From the Karliest Times tothe Roman in BRITISH COLUMBIA and VANCOUVER'’S ‘ = —E7 
Conquest. By Dr. Wu. Surru. Woodcuts Post | ISLAND. One Vol. \ ACMILLAN'’S MAGAZINE. 
:~Saparigr SO ENTS STORY of 'FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON.| iE bo. XXXVIL, for NOVEMBER, 1882, is now 
The STUI EN S HISTOR of | By a Paisox Matnox. Second Edition. Two Vuls., | ™ uly. 
lI ROME. From the Farliest ‘limes to the Establish- ris 
ue a on” Pe LESSEE, Wee: ‘The Authoress writes through mt with good sense s hasan : 
| good taste, and good feeling.” — Times I. The Water-Babies: a Fairy Tale for a Land- 
Charles Kingsley. Au- 


The STUDENT'S GIBB( IN ; an ITALY UNDER VICTOR EM- om ot Bee y° Chay PY 


IV. Epitome of the History of the Decline and Fall of 





the Roman mpi By Dr. Wa. Surra. Wood- | MANUEL. By Count Crarces Arnivanene. Two II. Anagrams and all their Kin 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. | Vols., 8yo. Ill, The Musical Season of 1862. By W. Pole, 
SRT IVER AITEMCS — > , F.R.S., Mus. Bac., Oxo 
The STUDENTS MANUAL of| WN O CHURC H ; IV. Linen Drapers aud their Assistant 
¥. ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Pased on the Dictionary | Forming the new volume of Hurst and Blackett's Stand Vv. “Si Sing, ‘Bird of Spri 
of Greek and Roman Geography. Euited by Dr. | ard Library of Cheap Editions, 5s., bound, VI, Vineenzo; or, Sunken Roel by John Ruf- 
Wa. Suir. Wood Post 6vo. 93, | “We advise all who have the opportunity to read this fini, Author of “Lorenzo Benoni,” * Doetor 
y MURRAY ) le stree | book tis @ st thenwan uconta, « . 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. | boob it is worth th uly A Chap. 1 rhe vou Cassis. ten the Wall iaie. 


— - } THE NEW NOVELS. Chap. 16,—Tenacem Prot 
PROFESSOR BLUNTS WORKS. ‘SLAVES OF THE RING: vil Glaw t i rw By Thomas 








a | ood 
Now ready, post Svo., 7s. 6d., | r, Before and After. By the Author of “ Grand- | VILL. The Origin of Lat the Initative Theory 
1 ' = © of , er her's Money hree Vo! | and Mr. M Mii Fheory of Phonetic 
rHIR!) SERIES of PLAIN SER-| 1" 
A MONS PREACHED to — wnrry concree- |THE MAROO a. ay Captain | IX. The we Leetnm Cabinet and the Ametien 
— By Rev. J J. nent, B.D., late Margaret | Mayne Rev r s taryship of Sta By Joseph Lemuel 
rofessor of Divinity at Cambrid | “‘The Maroon’ will rank among Capt. 2 3m Chester 
By tl me Auth | popular works.”"—Athenaum, X. The Pri n Contest and the French Empe- 
'Y 2OTON . Roman Poly 
UNDESIGNED COINC IDE NCES in M A RIOWN Bee es (aw. oe 
the WRITINGS of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS the Rev. P. Beat Three Vols eo. Volume ee hy “- aan in a 
an Argument of their Ver jth Edition Post Sve. | : ‘ Vols. 1. to VI., hand ery eo, . ’ 
18. 6 a Oy ric. | MACMILLAN and nt 23 Heurictta street, 
— = | pitt CORNHILL = MAGAZINE: facmiitan and Co., Cambridge; aud 23 Heurietta sizes 
_— , ae . wre . , WEMBER) is now read rice 
HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN | oo «itiisc. with Four Iu _~ a: yy I Sold by all bookseller vsmen, and at the railway 
CHURCH in the FIRST THREE CENTURIES rd i Gawee 
Edition. Post svo. 7s. ¢ | Conres 
KR With Two Hlustratior TRNHE ARIT-JOURN. Al. for November 
. . ( pter AXL—Flover Ixy 1G t id.) « , ’ rtion of 
Ss S : dD 1S . (price yout ! ng | ’ 
ae PARI WP PRIES J a : XX 11.—The Prisoner | ce UUSTRATED CATALOGUR of the INTER 
- juiremen and Vr pal ¢ tion ith Edit XXUL—After-Ti lit NATIONAL | <HIBITION originally announced ; 
st Sve. Ts. Od a. —In e he Duom but the proprietor, to make the Cata 16 nS complete as 
a V. = — . Outside the Duon possible, hus resolved t it d “wg next year— 
LECTURES on the RIGHT USE of xv -The Garment of Fear f penentiee ahaa tee tn 2 p; Ream al tala 
the EARLY FATHERS. 2nd 1 n, 8vo, Ds, I Its Use and Abuse ‘is a dull and most unsatisfaetor k—merely two 
VI My Tour in Holland volumes of tradesmen's a ‘ I tp Amoug 
TERARY FSS ra TrPIRUTE The Story of Elizabeth. Part 111. (With an Tilustratic the illustrations i uled this num Benson's 
: LITERARY ESSAYSCONTRIBUTED Professional Thieve “ Great Clock ;” Wate! Jewellery ; Silver Candelabra ; 
the * QUARTERLY REVIEW R 123 tas Cinta eel Suppl articles in Gold and Silver: 1 ; f the Ornamen- 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. The Small House at Allington With an Dlustu ) tal Iron-work produced by tl Koval Pr assiat lron- 
Chapter VII The Beemning of Troubles Foundry; Iron Gates; Batuste sua a ae asm 
peli em Aoi . Panels: Ornaments! ¢ Ml il Motal-work ; 
pur LONDON ANDP AR IS lL. ADIE: Ss’ , be > e's Little Party lussian Eng ed Gla 1 Silver Chasings; Wall 
MAGAZIN| Orr asnenss s ‘ r, pr 4% : - - | Pape ri i ( i lurble and Wood; 
One Shillir , . t letest ff wn Wint ‘ vust ul Evidence rhe ¢ of Jessie M Lachiat id r ‘ | ‘ Damasks ; 
Fast us, fuller t) " r works oO irvev of Literature 1 Se ‘ Ha Dev a: | o t Porcelain, ete., ete. 
Londou: B. Buake, 421 wi id I : La —Orley Fat le ' pa | The Literary ¢ lud I pture in th 
sellers, Behind Him. Correlations of the Physical I International Ext n J. Beavington Atkinson ; 
—_ —«— I’ ri Mission to Af iwnistat Art | in | I Notabilia of the Eexhi- 
THE W PERIODICAL Ser Organic Substances f ‘ » Inor tion Rom 1 her Wo f Art,” by James 
, ! , e Fl ic O 1 in Fist Vel Daftorne, t i!lustrated I Gore House | te and 
‘ 11 = I Shos \ i e All M l ‘ : tt I i ravil 
H DDE mWEC .S MISCELLANY: A : . 0 lr re ! ‘ 1 }. Linnell; the 
1, « i ! sia 2 7 : ; . Dird *, ‘ cu I . "y 
k . r, | ‘ ‘ 1M. W. Yur KA the } G 
moral ¢ voy all H t 4 Mean ?— > ee : " . . 4 ] } I la l 5 
The Harevell—Peryl Parvenu—Our I S“: rik ic RECORD of the] omens 
Maid—the s i —Mr. W Nar _ BEL RR rr M Jourt 
ele sitaeride Bella :—The Friend of the Pe oe lg 8 ee Nag yg Reena! ones COLONIAL MILITARY EXPENDITURI 
- yn l \ ‘ ‘ t uw s ning, ¢ " 3 el n v p 
Cu 4 \ < | ! I I \.—l , by R. W. 1 Ps > mre and 1 ! 
aa S eee seek a | ecg See FE aecnesr peek Ree ETTER TO THE RIGHT HON, BEN- 
ncaa Beng fhe Love Legacy rican oh tha | <@endemnen tar @.Piemee-tinenieel Mencinatares, | aJAMIN DISRAELL, MP PRESENT RELA 
Time—Carry Your Ain § e Wi Yo—T! he Ai i | Dr. Richardson, F.-RS-E. F.CS.—Hlustrated by large | TIONS OF ENGLAND WITH THE COLO IES By 
. . . rhe _ ; ’ Saar, Sone 7 az ‘ AD M.P. New dition, 
Hand—Dredging Day Three Scenes—Fashion—Hold- | plate Engraving of Bexrtram's Paper Machine, and 60 a Ih. At hh é' : ? wh - - 
So dea Mirror atl yton—Will Murder Ou —Toa | Weodcuts, Evidence taken before the Select Com- 
ra ! London : Toxeman and Co., Ludgate hi Military Expenditur 
ondor 13 Red Lion court, Fleet street. Glasgow Proprietors’ offices (Uflices for Patents) 47 Lincola : - ; mee. Went @ineind 
$2 St. Enoch square; and all Booksellers. inn fields, W.C. London: Parxer, Soy, and Bours, West Stran 
i 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, November 1, 1602. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


The following are now ready. 


Capt. BLAKISTON’S FIVE MONTHS 
on the YANG-TSZE, with a Narrative of the Expedi- 
tion sentto Explore its Upper Waters. With 2 Maps 
and 24 Illustrations. 8vo. 

It. 


GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHEN- 
SON ; forming the Third Volume of Smiies’s “ Lives of 
the Engineers.” Portraits and 100 Ilustrations. Medium 
8vo. 2)s. 





It. 

Commander BRIEN’S NARRATIVE 

of the TAEPING REBELLION in CHINA. With 7 
Maps and Plans. Tost Svo. 


Iv. 
Mrs. GROTE’S COLLECTED PAPERS 
S PROSE and VERSE (Original and Reprinted). 
vo. 


v. 

Mr. MARKHAM’S TRAVELS — in 

PERU and INDIA, for the purpose of collecting 

Chinchona Plants, and introducing Bark into India. 
With 2 Maps and 15 Illustrations, vo. 


vi. 


ARTHUR IHALLAM’S 
With Preface, Memoir, and Portrait. 
lished.) Feap. 8vo. 


REMAINS. 
(Now first pub- 


VII. 
DAVIS'S RUINED CITIES WITHIN 
NUMIDIAN and CARTHAGINIAN TERRITORIES. 
With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 
vur. 


Mrs. SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, Fifth Edition, revised. Portrait. Post 
8vo, 9s. 

Ix. 

CANON ROBERTSON’S HISTORY 
of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. A.D, 590-1122. Second 
and enlarged Edition. 8vo. 


x. 
Col. BURN’S FRENCH and ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY of NAVAL and MILITARY 
TECHNICAL TERMS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 15s 


Will be ready in November, 


On the GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES 
of the ANTIQUITY of MAN. By Sir Cuanies Lyewt, 
F.R.S. Illustrations, 8vo. 


FOUR YEARS in BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA and VANCOUVER ISLAND. Its Forests, Rivers, 
Coasts, and Gold Fields. By R. C. Mayne, Comman- 
der, R.N. With Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 


LIFE of SIR ROBERT WILSON, 
C.M.T.; narrated by Himself. Edited from the Autobio- 
graphical Memoirs. Portrait. Two vols., 8vo. 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
From the Earliest Period to the time of Alexander the 
Great. New Edition, condensed into Eight Vols. Por- 
trait and Maps. 8vo. 








LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
JEWISH CHURCH. Abraham to Samuel, By Rev. A. 
P. Stanzey, D.D, Plans. 8vo. 





HISTORY of the MODERN STYLES 
of ARCHITECTURE. By James Feravsson. With 
310 Illustrations. 8vo. 


CUST’'S ANNALS of the WARS of the 
19th CENTURY, 1800-15, Vols. One and Two. (To be 
completed in Four vols.) Feap, 8vo. 








WILD WALES: Its People, Language, 
and Scenery. By Groror Borrow. Author of “ The 
Bible in Spain.” Three Vols. Post 8vo. 





GONGORA. An Historical Essay on 
the Age of Philip III. and IV. of Spain. With Trans- 
lations. By ArcnupEacon Cavurron. Portrait. Two 
Vols. Small 8vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS of 
STEPPES and their INHABITANTS. 
KINSON. With 4 Illustrations, Post 8vo. 





TARTAR 


By Mrs. At- 





HANDBOOK to the CATHEDRALS 


of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, Ely, and Lincoln. 
With 90 Illustrations, Crown &vo. 





The FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES of 
the ANCIENT WORLD: Assyria, Babylonia, Chaldea, 
Media and Persia. By Rev. George Raw iinson, M.A. 
Vol. I. With Map and 230 Illustrations, vo. 





PRINCIPIA LATINA.—Part III. A 
Latin Poetry Book. Containing:—Easy Hexameters 
and Pentameters; Ecloge Ovidiane; Latin Prosody; 
First Latin Verse-Book. By Wa. Sarr, LL.D. 12mo, 





NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 


DURING NOVEMBER. 





ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 
‘HE NEW FOREST ; its History and 
Seenery. By Joun R. Wisk. With Sixty Views, 
and other Ilustrations, by Wacter Crane. A New Map 
of the Forest, and Sections. Small 4to. Printed on 
Toned Paper, and superbly Bound. Price One Guinea. 


WATERLOO: the DOWNFALL of 
the FIRST NAPOLEON. A History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By Grorce Hoover, Author of “ The Italian 
Campaigns of General Bonaparte.” With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo. 


JOURNAL ofa POLITICAL MISSION 
to AFGHANISTAN in 1857. With an Aceount of the 
Country and People. Py H. W. BeLLew, Surgeon to 
the Mission. svo., with Kight Plates. 


LIFE in NATURE. By James 
Hrxtox, Author of “Man and His Dwelling Place.” 
Crown 8vo. 





TEN YEARS in the UNITED STATES: 
Being an Englishman's Views of Men and Things in 
the North and South, By D. W. Mircuett. | Post 
Ssvo. 


ADVENTURES of a BOY LOST 
AMONG the AFGHANS. Related by Himself. Post 
8vo., with Portrait. 





SISTERHOODS in the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. By Maroarer Goonman, Author of “ Ex- 
periences of an English Sister of Mercy.” Post 8vo. 


A New VOLUME of SERMONS. By 
the late FrEpericx W. Roperrson, M.A., of Brighton. 
Post svo. 


An ANALYSIS of Mr. TENNYSON’S 
“IN MEMORIAM.” By the late Freperick W. Ro- 
BERTSON, M.A, 


ENGLAND UNDER GOD. By the 
Venerable Archdeacon Evans. Authorof “The Rectory 
of Valehead,” &c. Crown 8vo. 

AFTER DARK. By Wirkre Cottyss, 
Author of “ The Woman in White,” &e. A New Edition, 
With Four Lllustrations. Post 8vo. Price 5s., cloth. 


LONDON PEOPLE; Sketched from- 
life. By Cuartes Benner. With numerous Illustra 
tions. Foolscap4to. Elegantly bound. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. Reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine.” By W. M. THACKERAY. 
With Illustrations, One Vol. 





NEW JUVENILE WORKS. 

TUFLONGBO’S JOURNEY in SEARCH 
of OGRES. By Hotme Lee, Author of “ Legends of 
Fairy Land,” &c. Foolseap Svo. With Illustrations by 
Sanperson. Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 

STORIES of OLD; or, Bible Narratives 
suited to the capacity of young children. By CanoLinE 
Hapiey. First Series—Old Testament. With Seven 
Illustrations. Foolseap 8vo. Price 3s. 6d., cloth extra. 
Second Series—New Testament. With Seven Illustra- 
tions. Foolscap 8vo. Price 3s. 6d., cloth extra. 

*,* The volumes are sold separately. 
By the same Author, 

CHILDREN’S SAYINGS; or, EARLY 
LIFE atHOME. With Four Illustrations. Square 16mo. 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth extra. 

NEW NOVELS. 

A NEW ROMANCE. By the Author of 
‘*Mr. Arle,” ** Caste,” &c. In Two volumes. 

NORMANTON. By A. J. Barrow- 
cuirre, Author of ** Amberhill,” and “*Trust for Trust.” 
In One Volume. 

SKIRMISHING. By the Author of 
“Who Breaks, Pays,’ and “Cousin Stella.” In One 
Volume. 





SMITH, ELDER AND CO.'S SHILLING SERIES 
OF STANDAND FICTION, 
New Issue (Third). 

WHEAT and TARES. Reprinted from 
“ Fraser's Magazine.” 

AMBERHILL. By A. 
CLIFFE. 

YOUNG SINGLETON. 
GWYNNE. 


A LOST LOVE. 


London : 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 
65 Cornhill. 


J. Barrow- 
By Tanor 


By Asnrorp OWEN. 





| MR. BENTLEY'S 
| STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 


| In crown 8vo., 6s., with Portrait of M. Guizot 
M GUIZOT’'S EMBASSY to | 4 
4¥Re COURT of ST. JAMES'S in 1840, e 


Second Edition; Vol. One, 8vo., 15s.; Vi 
DE &vo. lss., deter 
JEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCHRIS > 
CANTERBURY, from the Mission of Ae HORS of 


~ August 
Death of Howley. a 





wet Tn crown &vo., 5s., 
The BENTLEY BALLADS. Comprising th : 
| Songs and Poems of Father Prout, De Mega Oa - 
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